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The Citizens’ Asso- 
ciation. 

WE feel assured our 
readers will scarcely 
require any apology 
from us for continu- 
ing this subject. A 
pure and upright gov- 
ernment in this city 
concerns not its in- 
habitants alone, but 
every citizen of the 
United States. 

In the first place, by 
way of example: being 
the city where the 
largest portion of the 
moneyed capital or 
the country is con- 
centrated, it attracts 
to itself, and influ- 
ences directly or indi- 
rectly, the trade of 
the continent ; and its 
municipalj _institu- 


eminence. 
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tions are an object of careful and curious 
inquiry to other cities which aspire to a like 
If it be seen that among us cor- 
ruption is the rule, and honesty the exception, 
and that office is only sought asa means of 
personal aggrandizement, our example only 
Serves aS an encouragement to the turbulent 
and vicious in other cities and towns to pursue 





REVERSE SIDE OF SCLDIERS’ AND SAILORS MEDALS. 





THURSDAY, ocr, 25,—-sKE Pace 119, 


the same system 
which has brought 
wealth without honor 
to similar classes 
here. But if we can 
show that the sue- 
cess of such vam- 
pires is but short- 
lived, that the dis- 
grace they 


have | 


brought upon us is | 


but transient, that 
there exists in repub- 
lican institutions a 
power of self-purifi- 
cation, and that a 
majority in numbers 
in an American com- 


munity means a ma- | 
jority likewise of good | 


and true men, 
friends of upright 
government in other 
cities in the Union 


the | 


will thank God and 


take courage. 


Again, it nearly touches our honor that 
democratic institutions should not, by our 
means, be discredited throughout the world. 
If we are obliged to confess to the masses in 
Europe, to whom we have boasted of our supe- 
riority in this respect, that in crowded com- 
munities our theories fail, and become a delu- 
sion and a snare, how shall we demonstrate | 


SATLOR’S MEDAL, AWARDED TO THE NAVAT. VETE- 
KANS OF LONG ISLAND, oct, 25, 1866. 
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that demooracy is aught but an expediency | habitable, for till lately none was more dirty, 
adapted solely to a loose and disjointed state | ill-paved, or badly lighted; or to improve our 


| is nevertheless a fact that already the organ— | relations, the nature of the institutions undey 
| the most respectable and influential financial which he lives, and the obvious necessity that 


of society, and not a principle which is to rule 
the world? But the present disgraceful state 
of the city government does not for an instant 
shake the faith of an American in the truth of 
the immortal principles on which his liberty is 
based. He sees in it only the danger of allow- 
ing hordes of ignorant and half-savage immi- 
grants to take part in a government which they 
cannot understand, and derives from this an 
additional argument in favor of the education 
which he has enjoyed, and the respect for law 
and order in which he has been trained. 

With these views, we cannot altogether agree 
with the Citizens’ Association when they avow 
as one of their aims the total abolition of the 
present system of City Government by a Board 
of Aldermen and Common Council, and are not 
convinced that any Commission of the State 
Government to perform the functions of these 
bodies would not speedily fall into the same 
vicious courses that they have done. We should 


rather look for the true remedy, in the restric- , 


tion of the suffrage to natives of the United 
States and foreigners who have resided here 
long enough, and who are qualified in other 
respects to appreciate the right of voting for | 
our rulers. 

To discuss this subject, however, at the length | 
it deserves, would lead us too far from our pres- | 
ent design; and, having pointed out wherein | 
we are obliged to dissent from the theories of 
the Citizens’ Association, we turn with pleasure 
to the consideration of those points wherein we | 
most cordially agree with them. The associa- 
tion takes a just pride in the large share it had | 
in putting an end to the corrupt City Inspec- | 
tor’s Department, and in organizing in its 
stead the present admirable Board of Health. 
To this change it may be said that, under | 
Providence, we are indebted for exception from 
the ravages from epidemic Asiatic cholera. | 
The strict regulations which the new Board of | 
Health enforced may have seemed at the time | 
arbitrary and needless, but now that the pesti- | 
lence which carried desolation to so many other 
cities is seen to have been met and conquered 
by implicit obedience to the scientifically es- 

‘ tablished laws of health, there is not one among 
us who is not prepared, in case of any fature 
visitation, to insist upon a firm adhesion to the 
principles which have carried us safely through 
the dangers of the past summer. But, as the 
association has taken upon itself the office of 
checking all abuses such as will creep into the 
best systems, as weeds, on the least neglect, 
spring up in our flower- borders, we suggest, as 
a subject for their vigilance, an inquiry into the 
fees levied by the quarantine authorities on all 
vessels arriving from abroad. On such steamers 
and sailing-vessels, although without a sus- 
picion of sickness on board, it has been the 
practice to levy $50 on the former and $25 on 
the latter as a charge for pretended fumigation, 
an operation of the simplest and most inex- 





pensive kind and requiring but a few minutes | rebel debt incurred in an attempt to subvert 


of time. As the average of steamer arrivals is 
about one a day, a simple calculation will show | 


and follow its guidance because we know of emphasis. 


government, for none is more corrupt; but it organ of the South, De Bow's Review, has 
| has gone and still goes to enrich a few thou- | started the claim that the workingmen and the 
sand of the basest, lowest, and despicable | people of the Nerth, having caused the war by 
among us. To change all this, to drag away | their votes, should pay the entire national 
| the harpies that have fastened by a.thousand | debt. If that is not the first step toward 
turns and convolutions upon our body-cor- | repudiation ot the obligations of the country, 
porate, is the herculean task the Citizens’ Asso- | and by implication a demand for the assump- 
ciation have set themselves to do. As a matter | tion of the rebel debt, we do not know the 
of course their motives are maligned. They | significance of language. 

are themselves accused of the partisan spirit | 
and of the corruption they have vigorously | cipated slaves, now being very distinctly made 
denounced in others. It is little less their | in some of the Southern States, even before 
enemies, and they are legion, can do. But so | their representatives are admitted iuto Con- 
long as they work in theie present direction, | gress, is another step in the same direction. 
so long as they spare no abuse, and no official | Its concession would be almost equivalent to 
criminal is so high or wealthy but they strain doubling the national debt, doubling tke 
| every nerve to bring him to justice, they will | taxation, and reducing by one-half the value of 
have the support of every honest man who has | existing and recognized securities. A Mobile 
at heart the welfare of our noble city. We paper affirms that ‘the responsibility morally 
must have leaders. Others before them have and pecuniarily of the abolition ot slavery rests 
grown faint-hearted, or been bought off, but upon the Government of the United States.” 
this organization gives promise of nobler aims' Mr. Cutler, one of the Senators-elect from 
and more resolute purpose, and we support it, Louisiana, goes equally far, and with more 
In a recent speech he said : 

“In this connection, I desire to give it as my opinion 





none better. We feel like Christian, who, | 


| after long enduring what seemed to him an | that Congress will determine to compensate all loyal 


ao ‘ A | persons for their losses in all kinds of property caused 
endless captivity, suddenly exclaims: ‘‘ Why by this war; and that they will eventually compensate 


do I lie here all day in a stinking dungeon all loyal pereons in every Southern State for their loss 


The demand for compensation for the eman- | 


when I may as well walk at liberty? I havea 
key in my bosom called Promise, which 
Iam persuaded will open any lock in Doubt- 
ing Castle.” And his companion replies : 
‘“‘That is good news my brother: pluck it 
forth and try.” 
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The Constitutional Amendment—Is the 
Proposed Fourth One Supererogatory ? 


Tue fourth proposed Amendment to the 
Constitution is vastly more important than 
people generally conceive it to be. In fact 
the opponents of the whole series of amend- 
ment, unable to hostilize it on its merits, 
nevertheless object to it as supererogatory and 
unnecessary. It provides that the national 
debt shall be faithfully discharged, puts it be- 
yond the power of Congress to repudiate it 
directly or indirectly, and equally out of its 
power to recognize or pay any part of the 


the Government. 
Now, is this prohibition, especially as re- 





that the quarantine authorities must have re- gards the rebel debt, supererogatory? Is there 
ceived during the summer nearly $20,000 from really no possibility that a proposition for its 
this source aloue for what has certainly cost assumption by the nation or the States, in | 
not $200. Is this a private emolument, or does whole or part, may be made to enter into the | 
it pass to the credit of the State ? politics of the country? Isit not possible that | 
Having enumerated with becoming pride the , the Southera States, when their voice comes to | 
reforms which it has assisted in carrying out, be heard and their power felt in the councils 
the association, in the report before us, points of the nation, may claim the right to repudiate 
out the direction of its future labors. Among a debt contracted, as they may allege, by a | 
the most important of these is reform of the section of the country and not by the whole 


Judiciary. That an upright, fearless and con- 
scientious judge should be elected to office by 
those who now control our elections is almost 
a moral impossibility, and yet there is nothing 
more dangerous to our liberties than a cor- 
rupt or partisan Judiciary. We well remem- 
ber the introduction of the present system, 
which is the scorn of every wise, and the 
fear of every honest man. It was designed 
only as an experiment. The editor of the 
paper which was the chief advocate of the 
change urged its trial only or that ground, 
and now the incubus is upon us, we see how 
much easier it was to take the “‘ old man of 
the mountain” upon our shoulders than it is 
to cast him off. The association points to the 
Convention of 1867 as the opportunity for 
amending the Constitution of the State in 
this respect, and our warmest hopes accom- 
pany them that they may be “successful in 
planting upon the ruins of acorrupt Judiciary | 
a system by which able men, of good 
standing in their profession and in the com- 
munity, shall be elevated to the bench, who, 





country? And may not the South possibly, 
by consolidation with the party which is its 
‘‘natural ally” and has always been its slave 
in the North, by moving or agitating the repu- 
diation of one debt, or the assumption of the 
other, so unsettlethe national finances and de- 
press public securities, as to bring inconceiv- 
able evil on the country? If our securities 
were held by bankers and capitalists alone, if 
they did not furnish the basis of the circulat- 
ing medium through which all the commerce 
and industry of the country is sustained and 
advanced, it might be said by the wicked and 
unwise, ‘‘Let them depreciate!” But they are 
held by all classes, in all denominations, and 
in sums from fifty dollars upward. The soldier 
took them as part of his hard-earned pay in 
the field; he invested his pension in them 
that he might draw from them some support 
in future years ; the servant girl bought them 
with her savings, because they are safer, and 
the return from them greater than she could 
realize from any other class of investments. 
The farmer holds them ; they represent to the 
mechanic the result of years of honorable labor. 


in slave property. It was a national pride, coupled with 
a national necessity as a war measure, for the sake of 
peace and permanency of Government, and to put down 
the rebellion, that slaves were emancipated; and it will 
be a national pride, as well as a pleasant national duty, 
to compensate all loyal persons for their loss in slave 
property. Heaven is just. And the Council of this 
great, this good, and this powerful nation will be just, 
for it is a great, a good, and a powerful nation by the 
will of Heaven.” 

The New Orleans Picayune thinks the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment “against 
debts and claims incurred in aid of the rebellion, 
or on account of emancipation” is needless ; and 
why? ‘because it is not practical now, and 
not likely to be in the course of many years, 
if at all.” Precisely so; the amendment 
intends that it shall never be made practical, 
which the Picayune admits it may be made. 

Itis not long since, but before what are called 
the ‘‘Fall Xlections” commenced, that there 
seemed to be a possibility of the success of 
the late anti-war and rebel sympathizing party 
in the North. The price of the rebel bonds, pre- 
viously merely nominal, at once advanced, and 
the demand for them, in commercial phrase, 
became ‘‘active.” A communication from a 
gentleman speaking on behalf of the holders of 
these bonds shortly after appeared in the 
papers, in which not only the possibility but 
the probability of their assumption and pay- 
ment was distinctly affirmed, on the ground 
that the leading men of the South, however 
silent on the subject for the moment, neverthe- 
less intended, when opportunity arose, to in- 
sist on the payment of the ‘‘ Confederate obli- 
gations,” and in support of this affirmation 
the following quotation was made from the re- 
port of the examination of General Lee before 
the Reconstruction Committee of Congress: 


Q. What is the feeling of that portion of the people 
of Virginia in regard to the payment of the so-called 
Confederate debt? A. I believe, so far as my opinion 
goes—I have no facts to go upon, but merely base my 
opinion on the knowledge I have of the peopie—-that 
they would be willing to pay the Confederate debt. 

Q. You think they would? A. I think they would if 
they had the power and ability to do it. I have never 
heard any one in the State with whom I have conversed 
speak of repudiating any debt. 

It may be said that although the South may 
have the wish and desire, or the reserved pur- 
pose of demanding compensation for her eman- 
cipated slaves, exemption from paying any 
portion of the recognized national debt, and 
for the assumption of that incurred by herself, 
she has not, nor can she ever obtain the power 
to carry out her wishes. 

We reply probably not. But the simple 
agitation of any of these measures would be 
annoying to the country and damaging to its 
interests, and this, as well as all other possible 
evil consequences, may be prevented by put- 
ting the whole question at rest out of the reach 
of party combinates, and beyond discussion, 
by the adoption of the amendment. It is there- 
fore not supererogatory. Foresight, wisdom, 
and a decent regard for the national credit, all 
demand its adoption, 


Evacuation. 


Ir any American Statesman, so-called or 
real, could anticipate the decisions of history, 


they should spread and rule all over the con. 
tinent and its peoples. 

This instinct and the policy growing out of 
it tend so palpably to improve the condition 
of mankind, intellectually, morally and physi- 

| cally, that it seems wicked as it certainly is 
mad for any nation or combination of nations 
| to wish or attempt to repress them. Can any 
| one contemplate the results that have followed 
on the development of the United States du- 
| ring its eighty years ot life without being pro- 
| foundly impressed with the conviction that it 
_is a country “raised up” by Providence to be 
a regenerator and fashioner of a continent, 
politically, mentally, industrially? Its re. 
action on all the Americas, almost insensibly 
to itself, and certainly with slight effort of its 
own, has been powerful and beneficial, al- 
though as yet incomplete. It has given Re- 
| publican Governments and Constitutions to a 
| fourth of the world, which, though as yet far 
from perfect, are still greatly in advance of 
those which they supplanted, and they are 
, daily gaining in character and strength. It 
_ has visibly ameliorated the political condition 
of Europe through its vindication of the ca- 
pacities of the people for government: it has 
given homes and wealth to millions of her 
poor; given employment to her indusiry, and 
| Scope for her capital and commerce. 
| Contributing thus to augment the general 
| welfare, inspired to further and more powerful 
| exertions for the common good, with no tend- 
| ency, latent or otherwise, to interfere with the 
rights, reduce the power or circumscribe the 
| growth of any nation on earth, how is it and 
why is it that men and governments should 
plot and combine and intrigue to set metes 
and bounds around the great Republic, and load 
the massive limbs of the giant with ineffectual 
chains ? Is it from fear of its power ?—dread 
lest its example should so react on Europe as 
to undermine and topple down her systems of 
government and cause her dynasties to disap- 
pear along with her crumbling thrones? Is it 
from envy or senseless hate ?—from a failure 
to understand impulses to action in this nine- 
teenth century, and through a belief that now, 
as heretofore, the relations of peoples are to be 
established according to the principles and 
practices of previous and darker ages? 

From whatever cause European hostility to 
the United States has arisen, and whatever the 
motive that led the Emperor of France to in- 
terfere in American affairs, as we have already 
said, that hostility is senseless and that inter- 
ference idle. Strong as this conviction is in 
every American mind, and confident as every 
American is that all combinations against the 
country and all European interferences in 
American affairs must fail, still the men at the 
head of Government and the statesmen who af- 
fect to direct our affairs, are not thereby relieved 
from the responsibilities and duties of their 
position. They may believe that the enemy is 
striking his tent or is already fast in retreat; 
but they may not therefore relax their vigilance 
or stack their arms. It may be true that Louis 
Napoleon is withdrawing from Mexico, and 
that his unhappy instrument in his attempt on 
that country is preparing to follow; yet it is 
ignominious in us, repulsive to all our instincts, 
hateful to our inborn policy—which the 
whole country is prepared to vindicate as a 
single man—to have this withdrawal and aban- 
donment for an instant delayed. The pro- 
longation of the occupation, it is said, is a 
concession to Napoleonic pride. The master of 
the Tuileries must not be hurried. That 
prolongation, on the other hand, is gall and 
wormwood to our pride. And why should not 
the robber leave with the promptitude that he 
came, when he thought the natural guardian of 
Mexico was powerless for her protection ? 

There is something wrong in this whole 
matter. French troops are marching and 
countermarching, skirmishing and fighting in 
Mexico, every day shedding blood and spread- 
ing desolation, and every day prolonging a 
condition of anarchy, and making the restora- 
tion of order and prosperity more difficult, if 
not impossible. If the Emperor of France in- 
tends to withdraw at all, let him do so at once. 
It is a duty imposed on him by every consider- 
ation of humanity. He must recognize, as all 
Europe does not fail to do, that on the United 

. States must devoive the task of restoring peace 





he would stand astounded to read its verdict | and implanting good government in that coun- 
on men who, holding positions of responsi-| try. The duties of neighborhood, the wish of 
bility, are failing to vindicate by every effort | the Mexican people, and the general desire of 
of intellect, by every attribute of power, and | mankind, demand this at our hands; and the 
the consolidated resources of the nation, that | Emperor of France must not make our task 





holding their position during good bebavior, 
will, by a rigid enforcement of the laws be- | The profits of the merchant and manufacturer 
tween man and man, and between officials and | have been capitalized in them, and any dimin- 
the people, make private and official corrup- | ution in their value, from whatever cause, is 
tion a crime in fact and effect, as it is in law,” | so much subtracted from the wealth and prop- 
Let our readers bear in mind that sinee 1830 | erty of high and low, rich and poor, 
our taxes have increased from two and a half| Now, among all the causes that might affect 
to forty millions, while our population has | or would be likely to depreciate the value of 
increased from two hundred thousand to one there securities, there is not one that could 





million; that is, that while the population is | possibly be so potential, none so dangerous, as | 
| country, and whose inspirations are caught 


only five times, the cost of the city government any attempt at repudiation or suggestion ot 
ts sixteen times greater; that the grinding op- | its possibility. Is there, we repeat, no possi- 
indicated by these figures has not | bility of such an attempt being made? 

It may not be directly or immediately, but it 


pression : 
gone to adorn our city or render it more 


most vital of all principles, and that most es- 
sential of all policies, ‘‘ the Monroe Doctrine.” 
By that we do not mean altogether the prin- 
ciples and policy formalized by Monroe, but 
those founded on the instinct which makes 
every American from his birth, through boy- 
hood and adolescence to old age, an unhesita- 
ting and sincere believer in the lofty mission, 
the great duty, and grand destiny of his 


not frem the Ol! World and its history, but 
frou the eircuimstances which surround him— 


the extent of his own land, its geographical 


more difficult, by continuing an occupation 
already unduly and damagingly protracted. 

In taking this position, our Government will 
only meet the concurrent expectation of the 
country, impatient of the temporizing of the 
Department of State. It is said that the Presi- 
dent is prepared tu take up this position, and 
maintain it at whatever cost. It matters not 
to us if it be true that he has resolved to do so 
with the view of redeeming on a foreign field 
the humiliations and defeats sustained in the 
| arena of domestic politics. We believe him to 
be actuated by far loftier motives. We believe 
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go, because he is an American, and we know 
that, however Americans may differ with him 
on questions of internal policy, on this issue, | 
however boldly made or energetically main- | 
tained, he may count on the sympathy and 
gupport of the entire country. 

If Prussia could afford to challenge the 
policy and defy the power of the Emperor of 
France, why should the United States hesitate 
to set aside both in Mexico? 








Man Traps. 


@ar absence of any loss of life by the falling | 
of the floors of the nearly finished building | 
Nos. 455 and 457 Broadway, has, to some 
extent, rendered the public indifferent to the 
true lessons such a catastrophe ought to teach. 
Although the front wall is shored up to pre- 
yent its bulging, or coming bodily down, people 

under the props as unconcernedly as if 
no further danger were impending. If any 
remark be excited by the view of the ruin 
within the enclosure, it is perhaps rather in a 
tone of pity for the heavy loss sustained by 
the owners than, as it should be, profound 
jndignation at such reckless trifling with human 
life. It is perhaps fortunate for the builder 
that his patchwork crumbled down at an hour 
when the workmen were not distributed over 
the building, and therefore no lives were lost. 
Had it been otherwise, we believe the result of 
a coroner’s investigation would have shown 
that the tall of the building was the result of 
criminal carelessness, and of a violation of the 
laws regulating the erection of such struc- | 
tures. 

As itis, we have to be contented with the old 
story of the carelessness of the foreman in allow- 
inga flow of water round the base of the piers, 
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lately in Pennsylvania, and writes thus to his 
readers : 


“The wealth of this country cannot be justly mea- 
sured by its population. The improvenmnts in machin- 
ery, especially as applied to agriculture, almost dis- 

ense with human hands and the sweat of the brow. 

ey plow, sow and reap with machines, and man’s 
only occupation is to superintend them. Hence, you 
ride over a country dotted with farms, in a high state 
of cuiture and groaning under crops, and are surprised 


work! Capital and science have supplied the places of 
our large gangs of negroes, and the work goes on as if 
by magic. Thus Pennsylvania, with her three millions 
of population, enjoys productions equal to the labor of 
six millions, The same processes would make the South 


tion, and the seat of power. 

“Let us take lessons from our neighbors, and find 
compensation for the sudden destruction of our vast 
labor system. We have all that Pennsylvania has in 
coal, iron and water-power, without her harsh winter 
climate. We have products impossible toher soi!. The 
war has hewn a pathway for Southern energies in a new 
direction. Let us follow it, encourage men of labor and 
skill to settle among us, capital to export our latent re- 
sources, and train and elevate the negro to be able to do 
his part of the grand work ot closing the gap in material 
civilization, which our hardy Northern neighbors have 
for so long kept wide open between us.” 


A Newbern (N. ©.) paper speaks in a similar 
strain : 


“All that is wanting to make Eastern North Carolina 
the garden spot of the United States, is population and 
well-directed energy. Give us the population to the 
square mile of the New England States, and ten years 
will find us ahead of the most prosperous of them, The 


properly worked. There is now in successful operation 
at Portsmouth, in this State, an oil factory on a very 
extensive scale, and we learn is coining money.” 








TOWN COSSIP. 
The Serious Comedy of the Restaurant. 


SometutneG legs than halt New York finds its 


tion grows greater in the increased number of people 
who live in “‘lodgings”’ instead of homes, and the 
greater proportion of hotels changing from the table 
@’hote to the ‘‘European plan.” Very soon we shall be 
a people living entirely in lodgings, without food fur- 
nished, and living at public tables, like the Englishmen, 





which being thus weakened, were unable to 
support the weight of the iron columns placed | 
upon them. Those slipped from their places, 
and the floors as a natural consequence came 
down. This is the story of the builder, who, 
it appears, is also the owner of the stores, 
and, of course ,it is the most favorable one he 
could put forward: But we may inform our 
readers that there is in this city an office for 
the ‘survey and inspection of buildings,” 
designed to carry into effect an act regulating 
the construction of all edifices, and in that act 
the specifications as to the strength with which 
it is imperative each part of a building shall 
be constructed are very minute and exact. 
The superintendent of this office receives 
$3,500 a year from the city, and the sum 
total of salaries in the office is $16,100. We 
must suppose these officers do something 
to earn their salaries, and like all our officials, 
that they arejdiligent and conscientious. Prob- 
ably while this flimsy building was being run 
up, some one of the inspectors visited it daily. | 
It is very certain that if it were not constantly | 
inspected, somebody’s salary ought to be | 
stopped. It would be very satisfactory to the 

public if Mr. James W. Macgregor, who, as 

superintendent, receives $3,500 a year, would 

come forward and state that every require- | 
ment of the law had been complied with 

by Mr. George Codling, the builder of 
Nos. 455 and 457 Broadway; for instance, 

that the law allowed in such _ erections | 
the placing of the columns twenty feet | 
apart, and that the piers were really capped 

with the prescribed quality of stone. Mr. 

Codling, for his own character, really requires 

some exoneration from those we pay to inspect 
his work ; on the other hand, if those whom 

we thus pay have neglected their duty, or 
if they have connived at the use of inferior 

materials and illegal workmanship, the public 
would gladly hear of their dismissal. We 
have not, however, the slightest hope that Mr. 

Codling will shelter himself behind Mr. 

Macgregor’s approval, or that Mr. Macgregor 
will condescend to make any explanation to 
his employers as to his action or want of action 
in this matter. Both of them rely on the 
apathy or indifference of an easy-going and 
good-natured public, who may, however, at no 
very distant day, sternly demand from such 
men an account of their stewardship. 











In giving the bore of four sorts of French can- 
non last week, inches were unfortunately substi- 
tuted for centimetres. A centimetre is rather 
more than 39.100 of an inch. 





Tue Montgomery (Ala.) Daily Mail complains 
that “the Constitutional Amendment proposes to 


or al fresco diners-out at café tables, like the French- 
men. This being the case, the question of what we are 


| to get at the restaurants and how much we are to be 


obliged to pay for it becomes one of no secondary con- 
sequence. The restaurant-keepers, meanwhile, recog- 
nizing the importance of the query, seem disposed to 
settle it very speedily, but in a manner not exactly 
consonant with the general wish. So far as one can 
judge the future by present indications, the result must 
very soon be nothing to eat and everything to pay for that 
nothing! Charles Lamb’s stereotype joke comes in 
play very prettily, but not profitably, except to the pur- 
veyors of food themselves. ‘If I do come a little late 
in the morning,”’ said the genial old clerk of the India 
House, when reproached by his principal for making 
tardy appearances, ‘‘don’t I make it all up by going 
away early in the afternoon?’”’ The restaurant-keepers 
have continually, for the last three years, raised the 
price of every dish they furnish; but have they not 
made up for the increase by diminshing the size of the 
dishes? If the prices are big now-a-days, are not the 
dishes little ?—and who shall complain ? 


at the lack of laborers, and wonder who does all the | 


& garden of fruitfulness, the abode of a great popula- | 


fisheries alone of this section are a mine of wealth, if | 


| 


daily food in the restaurant, and every day the propor- | 


| weak, and tooth-picks for two!” 


| 





Seriously, the restaurant business, in its relation to j 


its customers, is assuming the proportions of a comedy 
—a very serious one to the “‘ audience.” It would seem 
that their families must be becoming larger and more 
expensive, as was that of the tailor when he complained 
that if more cloth was not bought for a suit, he would 
never be able to cabbage enough to make a garment tor 
his boy out of each, big as he was growing! It seems 
to be no longer sufficient for those gentry to charge for 
the food they furnish the ordinary old percentage of 
profit (which would give them at least twice to three 
times the old revenue); they must devote their whole 
energies, apparently, to the task of discovering how little 
they can give for a certain sum, and how much they can 
charge for a certain portion. Not ouly is the price 
charged fora ‘plate’ some three times as high as it 
used to be in those halcyon days “‘ before the war,” but 
the quantity furnished is less than half then sup»lied, 
the result being that the diner-out habitually pays from 
four to six times what it costs him for corresponding 
physical pabulum in these times before shoddy, bogus 
patriotism and petroleum. The quality of ware upon 
which food is served, and especially meats, requires to 
be much more closely looked after than it needed to be 
of old, as there is not much difficulty in looking through 


in the supposition that the fabled “ham-cutter” of 
Germany, who cut a Westphalia ham so thin that it 
spread over a ten-acre field, is outdone, and that carvers 


to make a display of food out of an actual collection of 
shavings. 

We are not speaking particularly now of the acknow- 
ledged high-priced “saloons ’’ and “‘ cafés’ of up-town, 
where overcharging is an admitted fact, and where cus- 
tomers would be dissatisfied if denied the privilege of 
throwing away their money, but of other and less pre- 
tentious establishments, where the impression used to 
prevail that a dinner for the day could be purchased at 
something less than the cost of a whole day’s earnings 
or revenues, even by others than millionaires. More 
or less decidedly, all seem to be sharers in the extortion; 
and turning from one restaurant in which the victim 
has had the privilege of spending all his money and 
coming away hungrier than he went, to another where 
something better is hoped for, generally results in his 
being worse “‘ skinned” than before, just as the ancient 
people in the fable, who threw over one set of rulers for 
grinding out their substance, always found themselves 
eventually the worse for the change, as the new tyrants 
came in fresher and more hungry than their predeces- 
sors. 

Time was in this city when a man with even a moder- 





prevent thoge gentlemen from holding office who, 
after taking the oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States, took the oath to support 


the Confederate States.” Precisely, unless Con- | 


gress shall remove the disability by a two-thirds 
vote. This is the mild form in which Congress 
proposes “ to punish traitors ” and “‘ make treason 
odious.” If the Mai can suggest anything less 
severe, we should like to hear it. 





‘Tue better portion of the press in the Southern 
States is engaged in the laudable task of stimulat- 
ing the enterprise and encouraging the industry 
of the South, in wholesome contrast with another 
and large portion, which is occupied in keeping 
alive sectional feuds and ancient jealousies. The 


@ditor of the Mobile Register bas been traveling 


pecuniary suicide in asking a chance friend to ‘step 
into and take a cup of coffee." That time is past 
pow. If he is a prudent man and encounters a friend 
at the moment of going to lunch, he either manages to 
avoid being seen entering the dangerous door, or he 
joins company with the certainty that he can pass over 
the “check” quite as often as have it passed over to 
himself. Encounters with ladies at such a period and 
in the neighborhood of any of the more costly restau- 
| rants he eschews much more determinedly than of old 
| he would have avoided match-making mammas or in- 
viting parties of friends to champagne dinners; for the 
fair creatures are well known to have appetites, and 
| nothing is more difficult than mancuvring to keep one 
of them from suggesting the more costly dishes, and 
yet avoiding the ap ce of ungallant meanness, It 
might be considered an imputation upon that fair sex to 
| say that they manage to be met by their male friends, 
while on shopping and other excursions, and in those 
dangerous neighborhood, much n i fre- 
| quently than they used to be; bu 


people would be 








| to make room for the embryo voters who have filled 





any ordinary slice; and there is more truth than poetry | #uthority conferring citizenship! 


are salaried, now-a-days, in proportion to their ability | 





ately-filled pocket-book did not think himself guilty of | 


they manage to avoid the sacrifice of too much of their 
“ pin-money ” while out on their little promenades. 

ere are some very droll side-scenes in this serious 
comedy, of course; so that, if fun was tood, one might 
manage to equalize the expenditure. A close observer, 
with his own hunger moderately satisfied, can find sport 
enough, just now, in lingering at the restaurant-table 
and studying the demeanor of bis co-sufferers. The 
spectacie of the gourmand, who has entertained some 
sort of idea that his order would bring him the where- 
withal for a meal, curling his nose when presented with 
a fried or roasted shaving that has cost nearly its weight 
in silver, is droll enough. Perhaps the blank look of the 
mean man, when he sees how much he has agreed to pay 
out and for how little, iseven more amusing; and much 
more amusing than either is to see a family from the 
country, not “up to York prices,” running over the bill 
of fare, speculating on the possibility of meats and oys- 
ters, with ‘‘ Why, good gracious! there is nothing at all 
here less than iorty or fifty cents!” and finally reducing 
their achievement, though not their desire, to a cut of 
pie and cup of tea or coffee each. There is, of course, 
an acme yet beyond this, as when one overhears a 
bright-eyed member of the female sex acknowledging, 
sotto voce, that ‘‘she is not very hungry—she had roasa 
chicken, vegetables, and any quantity of sauce and des‘ 
sert at lunch,” and meeting the wonder of her interlot 
cutor, who knows the statelof her portemonnaie by the 





additional explanation that ‘‘she saw Tom (a mutual 
friend) in the street as she was going to lunch, managed 
to have him see her, and was invited to accompany him, 
as she expected.” This is droll, and even jolly, even 
though the dignity may be doubtful; and there is plenty 
of drollery and no compromise of dignity whatever in the 
explanation of her friend, that ‘‘she runs her finger | 
down a different column of the bill of fare now from the | 
one she used to pursue; then it was the column of 
dishes, to see what she would like; now, the column of 
prices, to see what she can afford.” 

Have we dwelt somewhat at length upon this theme ? 
Perhaps so; and yet, perhaps, not too long. For, as we 
indicated at first, restaurant life is becoming more and 
more a necessity of the New Yorker female as well as 
male; and male as well as female is being swindled (a 
harsh word, but no other will express the truth), by the | 
public purveyers of tood, who make one hundred per | 
cent. increase in the price of staples the excuse | 
for five hundred in retailing, and who seem to 
have but one motive and one hope—to squeeze 
out fortunes rapidly, while the unsettled condi- 
tion of finances makes their overcharges less 
likely to be examined into and exclaimed against. 
New York is rapidly becoming, if it has not already be- 
come, the dearest city in the world, and in no respect is 
it more rapidly walking the road of unendurable extor- 
tion than in its restaurant charges and supplics. Eng- 
lishmen used to exclaim against us, with reason, for 
eating our restaurant and other public dinners too 
rapidly; they would find less fault with our doing so 
now-a-days, if they knew how little the less fortunate of 
us have to eat in that little time! And at no distant day, 
if the present system goes on and culminates, diners- 
out will become Calvin Edsons in physique, while a 
restaurant order befitting any moderate pocket-book 
will approach that stereotype fancy over which so many 
broad laughs have been vented: “A glass of water, | 


The Business of Manufacturing Citizens. 


That we have become a great manufacturing people, 
is a well-known fact, even to the people on the other | 
side of the great dividing Atlantic. Butall those people | 
do not know, until they come over and look at the work- | 
ing of our institutions, and that, too, at exactly the 
right moment—what a manufactory we carry on, at cer- | 
tain times, of that peculiar article, citizens/ And this 
season, of all seasons, the manufacture is and has been | 
unusually brisk. The war fairiy over and no more 
dread of that terrible “ draft;’’ the minor nations of 
Europe breaking up by the half-score, while the great 
powers show more and more their disinclination to 
trust the people with any portion of tae right of govern- 
ment; and important elections at hand, here, which de- 
mand the voice and vote of all—these three influences 
working together, the business of naturalization has been 
for a few days and will continue to the last moment of re- 
ceiving a vote, brisk beyond parallel. The courts of law 
have been virtually suspended from their usual routine, 





the City Hall and crowded all the term-rooms in other 
buildings; and never have the judges or their clerks 
worked more laboriously or faithfully, in administering 
ordinary justice, than they have done in supplying the 
justice of citizenship to the thousands now demanding 
it for the first time or requiring duplicates of lost 
papers that when possessed were not enough valued. 

It is, of course, idle te speculate what are to be the 
party results flowing from this heavy naturalization. 
A very heavy proportion of the new Irish vote, of course, 
will go with the Democrats; but of the Germans and 
natives of the Continent of Europe generally, the Re- 
publicans may well hope for their full share and prob- 
ably a large majority. Most of them take the oaths of 
abjuration of former allegiances and to support the 
Constitution of the United States, with emphasis and 
unction, proving that they determinedly mean what 
they do; and there is something not a litile droll about 
some of the abjurations of petty German principalities, 
real when they left the Old World but now swept away 
by the all-conquering Prussia, till they have neither 
land or allegiance. Fast as the family of America 
grows, thank heaven that there is ‘“‘room and work 
for all,” and that we can supply home and political 
rights to millions enough more to half beggar alike 
the islands and the Continent of Europe, before we 
shall feel crowded or obliged to cry “Hold!” to the 


Amusements in the City. 


For the week closing October, the principal features 
have been as follows: At the Theatre Frangais 
Madame Ristori has closed her present career in New 
York, winning a sixth triumph quite as decided as any 
preceding, in her great réle of Lady Macbeth, and 
excellent support accorded her by Signor Gleck as 
Macbeth, Signor Borghi as Macduff, Signor Cesare 
Ristori as Rosse, etc. Madame’s closing performances, 
which included an “ Elizabeth” matinee on Saturday, 
the 27th, have been quite as full as those with which 
she opened, and even more enthusiastic because better 
understood; and she leaves New York with an American 
reputation fully equal to that won beyond the At- 
lantic. * * * At Wallack’s a third deserving novelty 
has been successfully produced in Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
** £100,000," a pleasant domestic drama instead of a 
comedy, and well played by Messrs. Gilbert, Robinson, 
Young, Fisher; Mesdames Vernon, Henriques, &c. The 
alternation now remain, the néw play with the “ Fast 
Fawily” and “Favorite of Fortune.” * * * At the 
Broadway Miss Maggie Mitchell closed her career as 
Fanchon, on Saturday, and entered upon Little 
Barefoot, on Monday, the 29th. Mr. Charles Dillon 
comes here on Monday, November Sth. * * * At the 
Winter Garden, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, still in “Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” * * * At Niblo’s, the “ Black 
Crook.” * * * At the Olympic Mr, Joseph Jefferson closed 
his engagement with a benefit on Saturday evening, the 
27th; and Mr, Charles Wheatleigh joined the company, 
with the production of Boucicault’s * Long Strike” (of 
which something hereafter) on Monday, the 29th, * * * 
At the New York Theatre the “‘ Child of the Regiment," 
and other musical pieces, though well given, with Miss 
Young, the Gomersals, etc., have not drawn well; and 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s London success, ** War to the Kuife,”” 
has just been produced, * * * At Barnum’s the lead. 
ing attraction is the ‘‘ Sea of Ice,” produced with much 


care, and with the prominent characters forcibly ren- 
dered by Messrs, Levick, Clarke, Brookes, Mrs. Prior, 
ko, * * © # £§Steinway’s New Hail, Fourwenth 


street, near the Academy of Music, is to open on 
Wednesday evening, the 2ist, with the Batemen con- 
cert troupe, including Madame Parepa, Signor Brignoli, 
Mr. Mills, Mr. Levy, Mr. Hatton, etc., and with the 
capable hand of Mr, Theodore Thomag at the baton, 
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Rep Lerrer Days In APPLETHORP®. 
Hamitton. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


By Gain 


eertan.y 1 us 
led to believe sv, auu that w that way ' This is an admirable little work for boys and girls 





very prettily illustrated. Gail Hamilton is one of the 
few writers for the young who know how to give them 
very amusing stories, and at the same time inculcate, 
without appearing to do so, the principles of a high- 
toned morality. 


Tue Deap Letter. By Szetzy Reauter. New 
York: Beadle & Co. 


- be 9 written American romance, of absorbing inter- 
est, with twenty or more wood engravings illustrating 
the most striking incidents of the story. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 


—— President Johnson has caused a silver medal to 
be prepared, together with one hundred silver dollars 
and a certificate of merit, for presentation to Hoo-ke-op, 
a chief of the Blackfeet tribe of Indians, as a reward for 
rescuing a white woman from captivity. The medal 
weighs about half a pound. On one side it bears the 
profile of the President, around which are the words: 
** Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 1865."" 
On the other side is a pedestal, bearing the word 
“ Peace,”’ and upon ita bust of Washington. In front 
of the pedestal Columbia is grasping an Indian by the 
hand. Columbia carries an American flag, and is sur- 
rounded by the implements of progress and industry. 
The Indian carries his weapon, and in the distance isa 
herd of buffaloes bounding through the prairie grass. 


—In the great vault at the Arlington National 
Cemetery, Virginia, the plan of the monument has 
already been prepared, and the work is to be commenced 
in ashort time. It will stand on the top of the huge 
vault which contains the remains of 2,111 of our heroic 
dead, gatherec from the Virginia soil around Bull Run, 
Chantilly, and the country bordering on the Orange 
— ee eaees from Bul) Run to the Rappa- 

annoc 


—— The Portland Transcript tells a story illustrating 
the thieving carried on at the great fire. It says that a 
man and his wife, who were burnt out and went over to 
the Cape to board, on being shown to their room, 
found it furnished with their own furniture. 


—-A littie girl in the employ of the Wolcottville, 
Conn., Manufacturing Company, possesses moat won- 
derful arithmetical powers. She counts 2,000 percus- 
sion caps and puts them in twenty boxes (100 in each) 
in one minute, and never makes a mistake, 


—— A company has been formed in California for the 
purpose of digving a tunnel in the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, and through it conveying the clear waters of Lake 
Tahoe to the channel of a stream, and so across the 
valleys to San Francisco. It is designed thus to supply 
a dozen interior towns as well as the larger city with 
delicious water of great purity, provide the miners with 
water for carrying on their work during the dry season, 
and irrigate thousands of acres of land that are now 
unproductive. The difficulty of the undertaking will 
be compreliended when it is remembered that the lake 
is 1,500 feet higher than any body of water on earth 
ever navigated by a steamboat. Colonel A. H. Von 
Schmidt is the engineer by whom the undertaking was 
conceived and is to be executed. 


—Amarble statue of Washington Irving is to be 
erected in the vestibule of the church—erected as a 
memorial to him—in Sleepy Hollow, N. Y. 


—— Two strangers hung up their coatsin a Baltimore 
barber shop, the other day. The first, on leaving, took 
the wrong coat, which contained $2,500. He did not 
discover his mistake till accosted by a police officer. 
He was alarmed, as his own coat contained $6,000. An 
exchange, drinks, &c., followed. 


— A human skull was lately found in Calaveras 
County, California, at the depth of one hundred and 
fifty feet, in what is known by geologists as the 
pleiocene formation. This discovery is one of the 
most important ever made for geology, and will create 
a great sensation in the learned world. It seems to 
establish the fact that man existed on this planet count- 
less ages before the time designated by any of our 
traditions respecting his first appearance here, 


—— The salt mines of Nevada throw in the shade all 
others known in the United States. One bed is re- 
ported to cover 52,930 acres, yielding 2,000,000 bushels 
annually of salt, ninety-five per cent. fine. No bottom 
to this salt bed has ever been discovered. As deep as 
any work has gone, the bed is solid rock salt, and from 
a depth of thirty-five feet the salt water comes so 
rapidly as to prevent work without efficient working 
arrangements. The salt water wells up to the surface, 
and overflows the large, floor from which the fine white 
salt is continually gathered. This floor, several acres 
in area, has been so well leveled that the water flows 
evenly over it, and this, by exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, is rapidly evaporated, leaving a stratum of fine 
salt. This yield and production go on continuaily 
and the more rapidly it is removed the better the 
quality of this salt, 


Foreign. 


—— It is ascertained by the cholera returns in Lon- 
don, that the cases were always heavier on Mondays 
and Tuesdays than on any other days, owing to greater 
drunkenness which prevails on Saturday night, often 
extending over Sunday morning. 


—— David Dunbar, a sculptor at Dumfries, Scotland, 
is dead. His best works are busts from life, and some 
copies in marble from the antique. He had sittings 
from Earl Gray, Lord Brougham, Lord Durham and 
other eminent statesmen; and he executed a bust of 
Grace Darling, which was several times reproduced in 
marble for the Bishop of Durham and others. 


—— At the Lewes petty sessions in England, a few 
days ago, a laborer was charged with stealing five tur- 
nips, value twopence' He did not deny taking them, 
but gave the owing extraordinary reason for doing 
so, He a child who was a cripple, and a persou 
told him if he got five turnips, not his own, and rubbed 
the child’s back with them, and threw them away with- 
out saying anything to anybody, it would cure the 
child. He had turnips of his own, but was told they 
would not answer the purpose, 


— The Governor of Seville, Spain, has issued a 
decree imposing heavy fines on all persons who say 
anything irreverent of the Virgin Mary, of sacred 
things, or of the Roman Catholic dogmas. He would 
have a good time if he ateempted the same experiment 
in New York, where reverence, and not irreverence, is 
the exception, 


—— On the morning of the 15th September a severe 
shock of earthquake was felt in Paris and its neighbor- 
hood, especially in the direction of Versailles, in which 
town persons say that when awakened by the motion 
they heard a cracking of the walls and floors, and the 
first shock was followed by several others. At Bou- 
logne and Anteuli beds were shaken, and glasses 
standing near one another on tables and shelves were 
heard ringing. At Cretell Montretout, Villa d’ Avray, 
and Haut Sevres, similar phenomena were observed, 
At Tours nearly all the inhabitants were roused trom 
sleep, A carrespondent writes that he was rocked, on 
bis bed like a child inacradle. At one of the principal 
hotels of the town a cornice was thrown down, and at 
one of the eafés all the beer in the cellar was thickened. 
At Limoges a strongly pronounced vibratayy movement 
from east to south was felt tor three secends. Similar 
accounts are received from Rouen, Nantes. Angers and 
Angouleme. The shock lasted gbout six seconds, and 
was accompanied by a dull heavy sound. The barome- 
ter fell six millimetres, 


Petersburgh, Virginia, is to have a magnificent 
Tobaccg Exchange. The front is to be of iron, and the 
building will contain 250,000 bricks. 


—— An enthusiastic pamphlet bas been addressed to 
the Pope by a French prelate, ardently advocating we 
cause of Christopher Columbus as a worthy candilate 
for the honors of cannonization.” It seems to bx 
doubtful, meanwhile, whether Columbus’s discewry ot 
America has really reflected such benefit upaa Europe: 
as to make him worthy of special tianks of that 
character; for are not America and American institu 





tions more bother than enjoyment to the people of the 
Old World, all the while? 
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THE CROSBY OPERA HOUSE, 
CHICACO. 


Tae plan which has been adopted for the 
disposal of the Crosby Opera House in Chicago has, 
during the last three or four months, brought this 
temple of music and the drama so conspicuously before 
the public, while it has, at the same time, engrossed for 
it, almost compulsorily, so much general attention, that 
we fee) it will prove tar from uninteresting to the larger 
proportion of our readers—the majority of whom are, 
doubtless, interested to some trifling extent, more or 
less, in the ultimate disposal of that property—if we 
endeavor to give them some idea of the value and 
beauty of the building, in which, indeed, they may be 
considered as homeopathically part owners at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Without any exception, the Crosby Opera House, so 





claim precedence of the interior of any temple of the 
Muses that has beenjreared upor this side of the Atlantic, 
and in doing so will defy competition on the part of any 
theatre of the same size, not alone in this country, but 
in England, France, Italy, Germany, or any other por- 
tion ef modern Europe. Indeed, in its clearly ap- 
preciable convenience, we know of merely a single 
Opera House in the United States which is at all compar- 
able with it, and in saying that this is the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, it must indisputably be accorded 
the palm over all otbers, while on the sheer point of 
architectural beauty it must stand completely alone. 

As regards the exterior, however, with all due de- 
ference to its designer and builder, and without any 
desire to hurt Mr. Crosby’s feelings—its present pro. 
prietor’s—or those of its future owner, we must award 
the first and second place to the Tacon Theatre in 
Havana, and the Philadelphia Academy. 


The ne Oper 
































THE INTERIOR, ON 


far as its internal arrangement and decoration are con. 
cerned, may be considered at once the most com- 
modious and the most magnificent building of its class 
which has been erected in this country. Indeed we 
might reasonably affirm it to be so upon the whole of 
this continent. The auditorium hae been specially con- 
structed, atter an examination of all the other operatic 
interiors in Europe and America, with a view to its 
acoustic excellence, and is marked by every possible at- 
tention to the most modern improvements in theatrical 
architecture. The stage is admirably built, and the 
dressing and property-rooms are arranged with every 
need for the convenience of the artistes, and the facilities 
of performance, while the proscenium, as may be judged 
from the splendid view afforded of itin the drawing, 
made by our special artist, Mr. Schell, on a recent visit 
to Chicago, is an almost perfect model of architectural 
grace and splendor. When lit up for an evening's 
entertainment, and crowded with the fashion, beauty, 
wealth and intelligence of that city, it may literally 





material of which it is constructed is of the purest 
Athenian marble. 

But while donating such a costly structure to the in- 
tellectual delight and entertainment of his fellow- 
citizens, Mr. Crosby was compelled to suit his liberal 
expenditure to the necessities of the period in which 
he lived, by making his Opera House as thoroughly as 
might be possible a self-supporting one. 

By having done this so completely as he has, he 
rendered it a far more desirable possession to the indi- 
vidual who, not caring a single jot for music, and 
lacking the slightestJjregard for Art of any or every 
description, simply purchases a certificate of the Crosby 
Art Association on the presumptively possible chance 
of acquiring the first premium. 

In constructing the entrance to the Opera House it 
was accordingly made both grand and commodious, 





affording both easy means of access and egress. Right 


a House, Chicago. 
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rH2 OCCASION OF TZE CONC: 

This, we presume, is owing to these Opera Houses 
having been built at a greater distance from the central 
heart of either city, and the consequently lesser value 
of the ground upon which they stand. Each of these 
theatres is completely detached from the surrounding 
buildings, and the architects have consequently been 
enabled to erect a more imposing fagade, as bad been 
done with our own Academy,recently destroyed by fire— 
and to produce with the means placed at their disposal 
a more grandiose and dignified effect. 


At the same time, it must fairly be admitted that the 
taste of the architect of the Chicago Opera House, and 
the lavish munificence of its projector, whose wish it 
was to rear a building in his native city with which his 
own name should be inseparably linked, have done 
much to counteract the advantages of location pos- 
sessed by these two Opera Houses. The design of the 
front of the building is rich and gracious, being of the 
modern Italian style with a Mansard roof, while the 
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and left of it, however, lie four of the finest and mort 
spacious stores in the entire city. These are thirty feet 
in width by one hundred and eighty in depth. The 
floors immediately above them and the entrance are 
occupied by ranges of offices and studios, amongst 
which we may mention the Crosby Art Gallery—cer- 
tainly the best lighted and most commodious exhibition 
room of similar proportions anywhere to be found upon 
this continent. When it is remembered that this portion 
of the building alone produces a rental, exclusive of the 
Opera House proper, averaging $30,000—five per cent. 
on the original cost of the property and construction, 
which we understand to have been slightly above 
$600,000—it may fairly be’admiited that the Chicago 
Opera House is most completely a self-supporting es- 
tablishment. 

But, in this case, it may not unreasonably be asked 
why should its owner be forced to ‘part with a building 
in which he must naturally be supposed to have in- 
vested so much personal pride as well as capital, and 
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re 
which he had sufficient determination and daring to 
undertake the erection of, at his own proper instance, 

As we understand it, it is simply the old tale that jg 80 
common amongst us, 

When he first determined upon commencing the 
erection of the Chicago Opera House, its projector had 
accumulated a very large fortune by legitimately com. 
mercial speculation. He was then worth considerably 
more than a million’ of dollars. But during the latter 
years of the late rebellion, the scarcity of procurabje 
labor caused its cost to more than double, while the in- 
creased value of gold caused that of,material to morg 
than follow in che same ratio. Several unforeseen and 
heavy mercantile losses which he individually sustaineg 
united with this increase in the value of material ang 
labor seriously to embarrass him. It was, therefore, 
under these circumstances that he was first compe lled 
to think of retrieving his fortunes by parting with the 
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grand building, the cost of whose erection had, for the 
time being, financially ruined him. It is, however, 4 
much easier thing to invest more than half a mil- 
lion of dollars in building an Opera House than it is to 
realize upon it at a moment’s notice, and this convic 
tion soon forced itself upon Mr. Crosby. The put 
chasers of so costly a possession are not quite as com 
monly to be met with a3 blackberries. Plenty of friends 
and acquaintances beyond any doubt he had, who 
were possessed of the requisite amount of capital, 
but its immediate availability, or more possibly theit 
relish for such a mode of investment, proved to be 
lacking. It was immediately after these disappoint 
ments that the idea flashed upon his mind of disposing 
of the Chicago Opera House in the manner which he 
has now adopted. 

Even in carrying this design into execution the da 
ringly speculative genius of the man has made its mark. 
We all know upon how modesta scale our previous 
Art Unions have been framed. The premiums pos®! 
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bly in their highest value rarely touched upen a thou. 
gand, and still more rarely upon fifteen hundred dol. 
jars, The majority of them ran up to an average of 
from twenty-five to fifty! A solitary engraving—this 
was generally of very fair value—was given to each in- 
dividual who was the purchaser of a share, 

However, Mr. Crosby was somewhat more of a mer- 
cantile prince in his ideas. 

If he went into the Art Union business, it must be 
upon a very different fashion. 

so he set to work and organized the Crosby Opera 
House Art Association. 

Necessarily his principal premium was the Chicago 
Opera House, but he wisely felt that the secondary pre- 
miums must be of intrinsically greater value than those 
which had been hitherto offered to the public by other 
speculations of the same kind. Such might possibly 
slightly add to the presumable value of the Opera 
House, but would ultimately bring a degree of dis- 
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deed there is scarcely an artist of any reputation in the 
United States who cannot be counted amongst those 
from whose studios he has selected his premiums, and 
scarcely one painting among these premiums which 
might not fairly enter into any gallery, But in addition 
to these works he has embraced his own gallery of 
paintings in the published catalogue. This contains 
some of the finest specimens of the German and 
Belgian schools of Art at present in this country. Any 
one who desires to learn more about these premiums 
may very readily do so by referring to the handsome 
and perfectly printed catalogue which Mr. Crosby has 
issued for gratuitous distribution, and which may be 
procured by any one who asks for it at the New York 
Gallery, 625 Broadway. 

At the same time Mr. Crosby has proved his taste to 
be equally large and magnificent in the engravings 
which he offers the shareholders immediately upon the 
purchase of-their certificates, 


The 





Crosby 


before been, but because it is one of those largely daring 
speculations which are so essentially akin to the genius 
of our own country, while it is, at the same time, 
thoroughly adapted to widen that taste for Art which has 
recently been making such huge strides amongst us. 
Certain is it that nobody other than an American could 
have conceived a scheme so vast, and nowhere save in 
America could so large a pecuniary result have been 
realized, as we have little reason to doubt will be 
in less than six months from the period in which its 
whole details were visibly laid before the people—more 
than two-thirds of the whole of the large number of cer. 
tificates having {already been taken by the speculative 
lovers of Art in every class of life, 








Mistresses AND SeERvANtTs.—The relation- 
ship between a mistress and her servants becomes 





Opera 


sometimes of a very trying kind. One of the most 


Hiouse, Chicago. 











make the assertion, which we are sure Ge pee ex- 
ee yr ot the majority of our readers bear out, 

hat servants, in many respects, are not what they used 
tobe. The Betsies aud Anns of our period develop 
wonderful powers of self-assertion, and they exhibit a 
decided tendency to righting themselves and getting rid 
of their grievances by an abrupt cutting asunder of the 
tie which binds them to their employers. Mistresses 
are, in many cases, only too well acquainted with the 
slight causes which will move their servants to “give 
warning,” and, doubtless, have vivid recollections of 
the unpleasant inconveniences to which they have been 
occasionally subjected through the unforeseen secession 
of one of the household, A still more annoying event, 
however, is that which sometimes takes place when a 
servant insists on leaving her situation at once without 
giving “‘ warning” at all; or when, as has come to our 
personal knowledge, she has taken French leave, and 
gone off wtthout saying a word about the matter. 


Out on A Bic Hunt.—A telegram from St. 


Joseph, Mo., says: “A couple of young English lords 
have been in this city for several days, outfitting them- 
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‘ redit upon himself. He has acled upon this idea These consist of Faed’s “Little Wanderer,” Jerome | vitally interesting questions to all housekeepers is, | selves for a hunting expedition onthe plains. Both are 
The nine principal premiums succeeding the first Mam- | Thompson’s “ Gathering Apples,” Beard’s “‘ Westward! | ‘How am I to manage my servants?” Every one has | young men, but one has had great experience as & 
‘ moth{one, which he offers to the members of the associa- | Ho!”” a new and splendid engraving recently pur-| heard of the old-fashioned type of servant who spent bunter, having traveled all over the world. He has 
° . I 5 . . ie . : hunted with Rolaeyn Gordon Cumming, recently de- 
tion, amount in the a egate to considerably more than | chased, or the ‘‘ Washington Irving and his Friends at | her whole life in one family, who entered the service as ceased, in the jungles of India, penetrated the remotest 
a fifty thousand do! »rz. The ¢ are Licrstadt’s “ Yo-Semite | Sunnyside,’’ Huntington’s “‘Mercy’s Dream,” and the | a young girl, and left it only when death put an end to | depths of Africa, and traversed the deserts of Arabia. 
: Valley,” ior w i alone he paid twenty thousand: | chromograph of Cropsey’s ‘‘American Autumn,” | all earthly conditions. A modification of the same kind | The lands of the Celestials and the snows of the Rus- 
. Cropsey’s “ Aniiican ‘umn;” Schussele’s “ Wash" which has been just completed; all of them first-class | °f servant was the one who only left when she married ee oe 8 - os a page 4 
9 ington Irving and his Priends;’ Constant Meyer’® works, and offered to the subscribers according to their | and began housekeeping on her own account. We say | pivo. of the North, where he was very successful, being 
7 “Recognition;” James [art's ‘* Woods in Autumn;” | choice ané the number of shares which they may be | these have been heard of, and, in some instances, our accompanied by a distinguished Frenchman, the Count 
. Beard’s “Deer on the Prairie; Gignoux’s “ Alpine | inclined to purchase. readers may have been fortunate enough to be ac- | de Legrange. A few weeks ago he was joined by a young 
r Scenery;”” Volk’s marble bust of the late Abraham} We may conscientiously say that so grand and princely | quainted with such specimens of a class, rare in occur- | companion —_ ~~ —: and a7 —— — ay 
Lincoln, and Leutze’s portrait of Ulysses 8. Grant: | a scheme for any Art Union has never before been | rence, ard valued because of their rarity and worth. by hy wal tedien with the choicest po co = 
s While among the remaining paintings offered, are work ad presented to the public in any country, far less in our | We cannot think that servants of this faithful sort can and liquors to enable them to live sumptuously for three 
. from the easels of such artists as Church, Haseltine, | own, Still less has there been any such gigantic scheme, | ever have been extremely common. The qualities months, for a buffalo hunt along the Republican and 
— n, Moran, Hubbard, Huntington, Gifford, De | which, in less than four months from the time of its in- | which tend to 2 < 4 ~ pow ~ Nags 4 mer | - —- —_ y= aan —_ ey I~ 

4as, Gay, Rothermel, Johnson, Healy, Bradford, Ved- | ception, has so rapidly neared completion. We trust | 20t exist very generally in any class of socie mt we saddle-horses, the fines ined dogs an © most ap- 

: der, William Hart, Stearns, ero White, Hall, thet it will rapidly eadkt this point, | simply to release must acknowledge, if we are to believe testimony on the | proved firearms. They return in November and p a 





Tait, Hicks, Whittredge, Bradford, Shattuck, Bellows, 
Falkner, Nehlig, Weber, Lambdin, and others, of which 
the average value is at least five hundred dollars. In- 


Mr. Crosby trom his temporary embarrassment, nor 
| because it has been endorsed by hie leading fellow- 
| citizens in a manner which no such scheme has ever 


subject, that at least such dependents existed formerly 
| more often than they do now. We do not propose at 
| the present time to enter on our opinions as to the pos- 
| sible causes of this degeneracy. We wish merely to 


| years more in this country they will 


to Texas, where they propose to spend the winter, 
leaving in the spring for a trip through New Mexico and 
Arizona to the Pacific Coast. After haying traveled two 
turu to Epgisnd. 
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THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 
An Arab Tale. 


Nasec, an Arab, of that moving race 
Who make the Desert their abiding place, 
Possessed a mare whose value far outshone 
To him all wealth of gold or precious stone. 
One Daher long had strived to own the mare, 
Had offered Nabee ail his worldly share 
Of camels, silks and riches not the least, 
To call his own the “ Pride of all the East,” 
But Nabec loved his desert beauty more 
Than Daher’s camels, silks or worldly store ; 
So tarned to all his offers for a trade 
A deafened ear. But other plans were laid 
By Daher, whereby he could surely gain 
The prize, though honest offers were in vain. 
“TU straightway dye my skin another hue— 
Gird ’round my legs a filthy rag or two, 
And sit me down beside the road, with grief 
Will wait, like cripple, coming of relief.” 
So saying, Daher, garbed in rags and dyed, 
Sits near the road with crutches by his side, 
And patiently awaits, with longing eyes, 
The coming Nabec and the coming prize, 
Lo! Nahec comes— 
“Tm stranger, poor, you see, 
Three days have passed and brought no food for 
me, 
Unable—being weak with sores and prief— 
To look for aid, for comfort o¥ relief.” 
Good Nabec needs no ether rod to touch 
His ténder heart than sickness and a crutch, 
So straightway lifts the beggar from the track 
And places him upon his horse’s back. 
No sooner had Daher grasp’d bridle-rein 
Than dashed he forward for the open plain; 
Whibe Nabec stood like one within a trance, 
Possessed of nothing but his trusty lance, 
And heard these words from flying beggar-thief : 
‘Tam Daher! [ leave you in your grief. 
Pve got your mare—I’ll ride about at ease, 
Go here and there or anywhere I please.” 
“Stay,” Nabeo eries, “ pray list what I’ve to say— 
Thou hast my mare to carry thee away; 
God wills it, else it surely wouldst not be, 
Therefore [ wish thee peace, prosperity ; 
But [ entreat thee, guard thyself with care, 
Nor tell to any how thou got the mare.” 
= oe | ?” says Daher, “why should I with- 
0. 
This secret from the ears of young and old?” 
“ Because, forsooth, some mortal, poor indeed, 
Sick, sore and weary, éruthfully in need, 
Might fail beside the way—implore thine arm 
To help him home from danger and from harm ; 
And thou mightst spurn him, harboring the 
thought, 
* He pugs to practice what myself hath taught.’ 
Thus wouldst tho hand of Charity be staid 
Tbrough fear that Want was but a mask that 
played 
Upon the chords within a tender heart, 
And helps the rogue to get an easy start.” 
Now, Daher, struck with Nabec’s wise address, 
Gave back the mare, and ready to confess, 
Embraced the wronged, and vowed for time to 
coma 
To prove himself an honest Arab son. 


Ausany, N. Y., Oct., 1866. W. C. W. 








LADY INEZ; 


OR, THE 


PASSION FLOWER. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE RED MESSAGE ON THE TABLE. 


Ir is now necessary that the reader should be 
‘made acquainted with a circumstance which, at 
Nhe time of its occurrence in Mexico, a date some 
four years previous to the time at which our tale 
opens, created a very great deal of doubt and 
suspicion, and excited an amount of resentment 
against a body of men who have in that city always 
borne the very highest character and maintained 
the love of the people at an eager height. 

We refer to those good men who, at the time 
to which this tale refers, were called the Vailed 
Brethren. 

Imitated from a society which has existed 
during many centuries in Milan, they formed a 
brotherhood devoted to doing good, without their 
names or station in life being known—without 
even their face being seen—so that a grateful 
recipient of their goodness should never know 
their benefactor, even by sight. 

To this end they were vailed. 

Nay, it was said, and with some degree of truth, 
that the brethren were enjoined even to disguise 
their voices, so that even this means of identifica- 
tion should be annihilated. 

The Vailed Brethren helped the poor and the 
wretched. At various stations thronghout the 
city a bell-handle, of peculiar construction, hung 
ready to the hand of any passer-by. 

Any accident in the neighborhood, any human 
being seized with a contagious disease, any poor 
man lacking a nurse and help in sickness, and the 
handle hanging outside of the stations of the 
Vailed Brethren being pulled, in a moment a man, 
iu the dress of a monk, the face masked, appeared 
apon the threshold of the door. 

“* Who is ailing ?” 

These were his greeting words. 

The other told his tale, the Vailed Brother 
nodded, turned back whence he had come, and 
soon reappeared, provided with all things neces- 
sary for the patient. 

The brethren had no fear. 

They carried the dead, tended the living 


wretched, and waited upon doctors when these | 


laiter were at work upon the moat terrible opera- 
tions, At any hour of the day or night, a sum- 
mons on the bell produced a Vailed Brother ready, 


They did theit work amidst kind words, and 
they depatted, no man knowing who they were. 
Feldn or hero, wretch or honest man, thief or 
bravo, the Vailed Brother was ever ready to nurse 
him until he was at peace with the world or him- 
self—until death came, or sweet convalescence 
gave the Vailed Brother the power to go else- 
where to do good. 

These men never spoke of religion to those they 
helped. They ealled themselves thé servants of 
charity, that was all, 

They belonged to the very highest ranks of life, 
the very highest and the very lowest; but all 
were equally clever in their work. All equally 
knew how to dress wounds, to stanch blood, to 
bandage a sufferer, to give him ease and rest, to 
speak cheerfully to him. 

Whither they came, how recruited, why and 
when, were all secrets, 

How they reached the various stations about 
the city, by what means they again departed, once 
more to become ordinary citizens—all secrets. 

It was said that these stations adjoined houses 
in communication with them, and that the brother, 
entering the house as a simple citizen, passed, by 
a subterranean or other way, to the station, and 
there assumed the cowl and tlie vail, whic. hid 
the face of the good worker. 

How a man became qualified to be one of these 
brethren none beyond themselves knew. 

It was supposed that the brethren tested a 
man’s qualifications for the office without this 
latter knowing anything about the operation, and 
that when he was found fit the truth was revealed 
to him—that then he was taught the duties of his 
office, and so became one of the brotherhood. 

The only public signs of recruits were these : 
many and many a man would declare publicly 
that he wished to become one of the Vailed 
Brethren. 

Of all these, one or two would now and again be 
found socially changed. His face would become 
grave, his talk gentle and serene, and now and 
again his friends would miss him from his avoca- 
tion. 

Asked if he had become one of the Vailed 
Brethren, such an one would reply, “ No,” speak- 
ing very calmly, but with something of authority 
in the voice. 

Then no further questions were asked, except in 
extreme cases, when another “‘ No,” whatever the 
inquiry, would be the answer. And thereupon the 
man questioned would leave his company, and so 
avoid any further difference, 

Certainly they ran great danger, and had nothing 
worldly to gain by their work, tor it lay amongst 
the very poor, the utterly wretched, and the 
abandoned wicked ; and yet it could hardly have 
been a religious society, for it has already been 
said that the brethren would never speak of things 
spiritual, 

Once, when one of the Vailed Brethren left a 
house where he had been of service, a diamond 


brother had prepared him for the grave. 


to the finder—a Mexican bravo-—that he an- 
nounced its discovery, and he gave it up to the 
authorities, 


the finder after some weeks. 

Strange : in those weeks the man changed, be- 
coming, as it were, repentant, and the ring given 
to him, he sold it, gave the money to the poor of 
the various parishes, and in Mexico was seen no 
more. 

Once, and once only, the Vailed Brethren were 
doubted ; and this suspicion arose out of the cir- 
cumstance to which we have alluded at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. 

A man of the very lowest character, a fierce, 
determined bravo, who, it was supposed, had 
been the hired assassin who had at various times 
destroyed citizens who had excited revenge in 
certain quarters—this man had at last fallen a 
victim to his own trade, and had received a wound 
in the the thick portion of the left arm. 

Totally without friends, and as poor as desperate 
vice generally contrives to be, some Christian 
called a Vailed Brother to his side, who evidently 
was, at the same time, a doctor; for, when after 
events necessitated a deep inquiry, it was learned 
that when he arrived, within ten minutes of the 
bravo receiving the wound, he at once proceeded 
to treat the wound, and in such a manner that, 
when the tardy medical man arrived, the latter, 
after one glance at the brother as he operated, 
said : 

**T gee, my master, you do not need my assist- 
ance. Good day.” 

It was, therefore, inferred that the Vailed 
Brother in question, and about whom so much 
suspicion was grouped, could have been no other 
than a medical man. 

The patient was a hopeless wretch, there can 
be no doubt on that score; for an old woman, a 
fruit-seller, having a stall beneath the open 
window of the room in which the wounded bravo 
fretted upon his wretched bed, heard him one 
day inquiring for his knife. Then she heard the 
Vailed Brother plead against the wretchedness of 
the act, and heard the man reply : 

“‘ Wheretore should I live, if not to avenge my- 
self? By the good rood, my knife shall go on this 
side ana on that—nay, and more, and drink blood 
each time. So say I.” 

Two evenings after, this fruit-seller coming 
home, and seeing no watchful light shining 
through the window, looked in, called to Spados, 
aud heard no reply. 

Curious, once more the old creature chattered 
with her neighbors, and they coming with lights, 
| lo, they found him dead—dead, 

The sight was a ghastly one. 

Near the wreiched bed was a broken table, one 
| of those marble round tables, not a yard acruss, 
which abroad are to be seen at every street corner 





prepared to help, and with patience av4 Iove- | andinevery house. Once this marbie had been 
human love—upon his lips. 


white, but though age and bad usage had yellowed 


ring of enormous value was found upon the dead | 
patient’s bed; for the man had died, and the 


The ring was never claimed, and it is creditable | 


No claimant appearing, it was handed over to | 


and stained it, the stone threw into ghastly clear- 
ness the horrible scrawl upon ite smooth surface. 

He lay dead, half upon his bed, half upon the 
table—the fore-finger of his right hand pointing, 
as it were, to the ghastly legend on the marble, 
upon which, and in straggling letters, were these 
words and part of a word: 

“Tam murd——” 

There the statement ended, 

The writing Was in blood. 

The pen had been the dead man’s finger—thé 
paper, the broken marble table, upon which lay 
a plate of grapes and a small pair of grape 
scissors, 

The horrible nature of this discovery and its 
repugnant novelty caused an enormous interest 
to circulate throughout the city, and it may almost 
| be said, quite without exaggeration, that the 

Government became uneasy in relation to the 
) subject. 
| Certainly suspicion pointed its lean finger at the 
Vailed Brother who had watched by the bravo’s 
| bedside, nor did the inquiry tend to elevate the 
| physicians and surgeons of the City of Mexico in 
the opinion of the inhabitants. 

The dead man was found alone. 

He had no friends, and the brother only had sat 
by his side. 

His acquaintances had shunned him after the 
wound, fearing the eyes of the police. 

He and the wounded man were absolutely alone. 

Where lurked the Vailed Brothers when the man 
was found dead ? 

No one could say, 

He had not waited for death. 

Yet those brethren ever waited for death or 
safety. 

The wretched man had died as he had lived, 
with hate upon his heart. 

The message in blood was evidently one which 
pointed to vengeance—the very reddened tinger 
itself said “ revenge.” 

His will must have been implacable. 

Upon the examination of several medical men 
it was accepted as very fact that the man be- 
coming partially paralyzed, so that he could not 
raise his voice, was unable to give the alarm by 
word of mouth when rightly he imagined himself 
to be dying. 

He thereupon—and the act proves that, bravo as 
he was, he could have been no common Mexican, for 
he was sufticiently educated to write—he there- 
upon, being unable to move from the bed or to 
call, had devised the only means at hand to com- 
municate what was too evidently the truth. 

First, he had taken the grape scissors and cut 
into the wounded arm for biood with which to 
write his message. There vital force must have 
already ceased, for the cut had not opened, as it 
would have done had sensation existed, and no 
blood had flown. 

Thereupon, he must have bitten his lips, still 
| living and warm-blooded, and so carrying his fore- 
finger to his bleeding mouth, he had written his 
vengeful message: *‘ 1 am murd-—” 

And with this word, an appeal from his own 
wicked life for more blood atter his death, he died. 

The awful question stood: Has the Vailed 
Brother destroyed him ? 

What motive could he have for an act of assas- 
sination ? 

The man was too low and infamous to be an ob- 
ject worth removal, and the fruit-seller had heard 
the brother speak kindiy a hundred times to the 
dead man. 

Never once did he answer tenderly. 

And the doctor who had left the man’s case in 
the hands of the brother at the time the bravo was 
wounded being called in, he deposed that unques- 
tionably the vaiied man was a surgeon, or, at all 
events, knew how to practice as one. No, he could 
not by the hands recognize him as any medical 
man of his acquaintance, They were delicate, and 
yet powerful hands, very beautifully made. As a 
doctor, he should say that tue voice in which he 
had been addressed by the vailed man was as- 
sumed. 

The committee of doctors appointed to examine 
the body reported that, undeniably, the man had 
died by the action of poison, 

Tue wound was not serious enough to cause 
death, and it was healthy. It evidently had been 
intended to procure death by very merciful means, 

A narcotic poison had been introduced into the 
wound, and had thence spread over the body, 
deadening sensation without pain, and finally in- 
tended to produce a sleep from which the patient 
would never awake. 

By some extraordinary means the man had be- 
come aware of his dying condition, and what fol- 
lowed is Known. 

The supposition stood that this man had dealt 
so much ia death during his life that he knew iw 
symptoms. Certainly he could see his face in a 
wretched bit of glass nailed near his bed-head. 
He had been known to be a vain man—indeed the 
duel in which he had been wounded was the result 
of an amour, and the probability was that having 
seen death creep over many a face, he watched it 
as it commenced to cloud his own. 

Examined, he was found to be wearing half a 
small coin, sewed in a ribbon, the whole knotted 
round his waist. 

Without a name he had lived, without a name 
he was buried. 











CHAPTER VII.—IN THE WILDERNESS, 


Ir is nig ht—and the stars are brilliant, without 
apparent motion in the broad blue sky. 

Yhe moon’s light falls upon an Indian encamp- 
ment, silent and at rest. 

About one hundred huts formed of piled bark 
composed the encampment, 

No light or sound is to be marked—even the 
very dogs are at utter rest, and the calls of forest- 
night life are lulled, for it is just that hour before 
daybreak when the beasts of the night have 
returned to their lairs, when the night birds are 
again hiding, and when the very fire-flies are 
tired of lighting up the night, and have hidden 





a 
themselves bemeath the broadest leaves in the 
forest. 

All is quite peaceful—no sound, no movement, 
The very shadows are motionless. 

When the white-faced Indian girl appeareg 
there was stil] an absence of all sound, while her 
motion was so slow and cautious that her move. 
ments appeared to be rather a trick of the 
imagination than the actual step of a human 
being. 

Night-time and stealthy footsteps are associated 
With wickedness, but assuredly there are no 
evidences of guilt upon this face. It isso pure 
and calm that one can see it is beautifal, even 
now that it is in the shadow. 

She cannot be an intending murderess, 

Has she arms with her ? 

She carries a couple of sticks, one longer than 
the other; and about them is knotted a bis of 
rope. 

These are her only weapons, if weapons they 
be 


An Indian in dress, even an Indian in face, she 
has a countenance never seen in connection with 
the American Indian races. 

She is singularly like the Indian girl who met 
the strange Indian at the sunrise of that day at 
the summit of the cliff overlooking the valley. 
Can this be Minahaha ? 

As though in echo to the word, & voice as aoft 
as the feather of a young bird whispers ; 

** Minahaha,” 

She heard it. 

‘* Eagle-heart,” she replied. 

‘*Eagle-heart watches Minahaha as the moon 
watches the earth when all are sleeping, and the 
very land is heavy.” 

Evidently anticipating eome danger, she moved 
lightly away from the encampment, followed by a 
second figure, that of a fine and magnificently. 
formed Indian, who, as he moved, bore his head 
very low. 

Not a word did she say until they were quite s 
hundred yards from the outermost tent. 

Both walked without sound—both glided as it 
were from shadow to shadow—neither made 4 
sound; and so far they were identical. But the 
style of their movements differed wondrously. 
She seemed to float—he to crawl. 

She watched the sky as she moved forward—he 
looked about him on the earth. 

Her unoccupied hand was pendent and open— 
both his hands were clasped, one upon itself, the 
other upon a small object that had stained even 
his dark hand with many a black smear. 

At last, she passed out into the full moonlight, 
turned, and faced him. 

‘Why is not. Eagle-heart sleeping in his wig- 
wam ?” she asked. 

‘*He cannot sleep while Minahaha is sleepless.” 

‘* Why does he not leave her to her thought ?” 

‘‘He does, but this night Eagle-heart has 
another trophy to show to Minahaha, which must 
surely gain him her love.” 

“She has told him that her love is dead—that 
she lives but to be wise.” 

“See,” he said, in a tone of triumph, and he 
held up the something he carried in his left 
hand. 

With a cry, and holding up before her face the 
fragile sticks she carried, she shrank from him. 

‘What, is not this enough ?” he cried, in a des- 
olate tone. ‘Shall I never gain her heart ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘‘Bagle-heart will love, and seek to gain her 
heart, until the great spirit calls him home.” 

“ Let Eagle-heart hide his hand—there is blood 
upon it.” 

“*Tis the red blood of the white man,” he 
replied, kissing his hand. 

** Go—go.” 

* And shall this offering avail him not ?” 

And again he held up what he carried. This 
time he raised the object with both hands, as 
though it were some offering made in a temple. 

As for the Indian girl, she hid her face. 

Tue offering was a scalp—a human scalp, the 
Indian equivalent to the Victoria Cross bestowed 
for courage. 

Unhappy creature, he could not comprehend s 
higher life than his own, and therefore necessarily 
the noblest act of his life—the destruction of an 
enemy and the possession of the bleeding scalp 
of the dead man—he looked upon as an action 
which should—which must advance him in the 
estimation of the Indian maiden. Veritably, he 
loved with that patient Indian intensity which is 
quite without parallel. 

“Go—go,” she cried, in accents of genuine 
horror. 

“Time existed,” he said, mournfully and ten- 
derly, “‘ before the white man swayed our Indian 
life, even here in the great spirit’s own forest, 
when, with her father’s will and mine being alike, 
I could have torn Minahaha from her wigwam, 
and made her the owner of Eagle-heart’s.” 

“‘Go—go,” she repeated, the voice evidently be- 
coming exhausted as the result of mental pain. 

** Whither does Minahaha go?” 

**To be alone with the great spirit.” 

“To learn more of his secrets? Let Minahahe 
fear not, Eagle-heart will never carry her off. If 
she will not come to his wigwam, it shall remain 
desolate, and some good day he shall be found 
dead tere, with his belt of scalps near him. He 
will not steal Minahaha from her people, amongst 
whom she moves, and whom she saves from the 
grasp of the ice spirit ; she gives them new life— 
many of them, and Eagle-heart is but one. Jt 
him live to hope, and let him die if he cannot 
live. He is but one soul; let it pass.” 

“ Minahaha does what good she can, but she 
has learnt what she knows, mot from the great 
spirit, but from the white man.” ; 

“No, she has her knowledge thence,” he said, 
pointing to the sky, “but she says the white man 
gives her help, because she pities the weak wiites, 
and would save them from our hate. Mina 





| jeaves the forest, and goes into the desolate city, 
where there is uv forest, and then the W 
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weep, and Eagle-heart hides himself in the dark- 
ness.” 

After a pause he asked : 

‘For what purpose are those sticks? Does 
Minahaha pray to the great spirit with them, so 
that he gives her more and still more of his 
secrets ?” 

“Yes, Eagle-heart is right—let him not stay 
near Minahaha.” 

“* May he not watch her?” 

73 No.” 

‘* May he not place his face to the ground while 
she taiks with the great spirit ?” 

“ No,” 

** May he watch afar off?” 

** Wherefore ?”” 

. 2 a may he «ill any creature that comes near 
er ?’ 

** No—no—no.” 

**Thep may he wait near the wigwams that he 
may kiss her feet when she comes back from talk* 
ing with the great spirit ?” 

“Yes.” 

His head bent, and he sighed with happiness, 
for Minahaha had said that he might kiss her 
“omar 

He turned with ontstretched hands and noise- 
lessly fled, 

And this is how she held converse with the 
great spirit. 

She took her little pieces of wood, one much 
longer than the other, and laying the shorter 
across one end of the longer, about one-fourth of 
its length from the end, and holding the sticks in 
this position she bound them together with the 
bit of cord, 

This done she set the object she had made 
against a tree, and fell down before it. 

Fell upon her face—with outstretched hands— 
fell sobbing and weeping, hiding her face in the 
dew-wet grass. She was an Indian, living with 
Indians in the forest skirting the city of Mexico, 
She prayed with them to their great spirit, and 
loved her people. 

Amongst the white people she had learnt to 
tend the sick and wait upon them, and save them. 
Some knowledge of medicine also she had gained, 
so that amogst her people she was looked upon as 
one whom the great spirit had favored. And she 
Was as an angel amongst them. 

She loved her people, helped them, and prayed 
with them to the great spirit. 

And she lied. 

For she was a Christian. 

And she stole out in the dead night-time to pray 
in the wilderness, carrying the uncrossed embiem 
of Christianity in her hand, typical of charity and 
peace ; followed by her Indian devotee, bearing 
in his hand the emblem of force, cruelty, brutality 
—the scalp of a human being. 

She went out into the wildernesss to pray. 

And when she returned he was waiting, and he 
mistook the peace of prayer upon her counte- 
nance for the radiance of the great spirit of the 
Indian race, and he fell down before her and 
kissed her feet. 





CHAPTER VIII.—CARRYING THE MESSAGE. 


Tat sunset following the day on the even- 
ing of which the lady [called Passion-Flower 
passed through the public gardens for the first 
time within the knowledge of the gossips of the 
city, the cavalier Don Gracios was galloping some 
fifty miles away from the city of Mexico. 





As gallant a gentleman he looked as ever be- 
strode a good horse. He sat upright, and looked 
well out before him. 

He was broad between the eyes, one of the cer- 
tain facial signs of a candid, honorable gentle- 
man, 

His only companion was his dog, which animal 
had found the journey tiring, for he ran on with 


| 
| 
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“Have you a report my way?” asked Doii | 
Gracios. 

* Ay, marked #ix,” 

“* And TE another your road, marked ten.” 

The bridles were thereupon allowed to fall upon 
the horses’ necks, and the travelers’ right hands 
went to their left coat-sleeves, which, after the 
Mexican manner, were made with trimmed cuffs. 

Each songht for and found a little button hid= 
den amongst the fringe, and after a few momeiits 
each produeed 4 quill about three inches long, and 
of very timall bore. 

“Six,” said the stranger, after looking at the 
quill minutely, 

* And four,” replied Don Gracios, in his turn 
closely inspecting the tiny quill he held in his 
hand. 

Thereupon they exchanged their objects: 

Does time preas?” asked Don Gracios. 

“Time presses.” 

** Adios, brother.” 

** Adios, frato.” 

Here they pledged each other—each man from 
his own flask. 

** All is well?’ 

** All is quite well.” 

Then followed more signs, which would have 
been quite imperceptible to a third party, and 
saluting each the other by raising the hat, with a 
smile and a leaning forward of the whole body, 
they parted company. 

For some time Don Gracios rode forward—his 
countenance serene, 

Suddenly his face was overcast. 

** Surely I have given the true quill?” 

He drew rein, and eagerly tampered with his 
cuff, 

He soon held another quill of a character simi- 
lar to those which had already seen the light, and 
this he minutely examined. 

Apparently the inspection was most satisfactory, 
for his face became once again serene, and kissing 
the little object, he put it carefully away whence 
he had taken it. 

‘* My lady’s message is safe,” he said, patting 
his horse’s neck, “ so let us get along, good horse. 
The sooner we are there the sooner we shall be 
once more home again.” 








PRESENTATION OF MEDALS © 
To the Long Island Volunteer Soldiers 
and Sailors. 


A most interesting ceremony to those who 
participated in it, and to Long Islanders especially, took 
place at and near Brooklyn on Thursday, October 25th, 
and no less than two pages of our current number are 
devoted to the pictorial illustration of the event. The 
act of justice then and there performed was the presenta- 
tion of medals of honor to the veteran soldicrsand sailors 
of Brooklyn enlistment, who had served in the United 
States army and navy during the war for the nion—'‘he 
medals having been procured under an ordinance of the 
CityCouncil of Brooklyn,and being presented under their 
auspices. Much excitementand expectation reigned in 
the ‘‘ City of Churches”’ for days before the ceremony; 
and, as might have been, and, no doubt, was expected, 
the attendance upon the occasion was equally numerous 
and enthusiastic. Mayor Booth, of Brooklyn, had issued 
a circular requesting the closing of places of business in 
the city, in honor of the veterans; and the general ob- 
servance of the request at once gave to the city the ap- 
pearance of a holiday, and released many thousands 
who would otherwise have been debarred from attend- 
ance. 

The programme laid down for the day embraced the 
reception of Governor Fenton at the Fulton Ferry by the 
Second Division, a march to the City Hall, reception in 
the Governor’s Room, grand procession to Fort Greene, | 
addresses and presentation of medals there, review, 
banquet at the Arsenal, etc. In most regards the ar- 
rangements were adhered to, though it is only truth to 
say that some deficiency in police management during 
all the latter part of the affair, not only incommoded the 
veterans, but thousands of the friends who had assem- 
bled to testify to their admiration of self-sirificing 


his head low and his tongue stretching at full | valor. 


length so as almost to touch the ground. 


But this cavalier, Don Gracios, in spite of his | corted to the City Hall by the militia under the command | 


frankness, kept a sharp lookout around, and 
especially before him. 

He was quite alone on the sandy plain, and he 
had not passed a friend or foe during two hours. 

At his last stopping-place, where he and his 
friends, horse and dog, had found food and espe- 
cially drink, for the riding on a sandy stony plain 
is hot work, he had remained but for two hours, 
and then once more he was in the saddle. 

It was within an hour of sunset that the dog 
suddenly yelped. 

The cavalier understood the sound, and look- 
ing ahead, he saw a slight cloud of dust on the 
horizon. 

** Let us look to ourselves, he said, gayly. 

He took a pair of pistols from his saddle- 
holsters and examined them. 

“Caps off,” he said quickly, and a sharp self- 
protective look overspread his face. 

“Stay,” said he, “‘ this may not be treachery at 
the inn, but accident.” 

Then he fitted on a couple of caps. 

“Ha,” he said, trying them, “not treachery— 
they are slightly too large.” 

And the serenity of his face returning, he rode 
gayly forward, so that what witl: his galloping and 
the galloping of the approaching cavalier, the 
cloud of dust soon resolved itself into a horseman 
pressing on at full speed. 


They were friends before they met, for a series | 


of signs passed between them that would have 
been quite imperceptible to a third individual. 

So it happened that they met with smiles upon 
their countenances, 

** Good-morrow, friend.” 

** Good-after morrow.” 

* How goes it?” 

** It goes well.” 

** Hope ?” 

** Hope.” 





Governor Fenton arrived in due course, and was es- 


of Major-General Duryea, and great additional interest 
given to the cortege by the presence of Admiral Farragut, 
Admiral Bell, Generals Newton and Vodges, Rev. Dre 
Vinion, etc., all appearing as honored guests. Gencral 
Aspinwall and Colonei Conklin, of the N. Y. 8. N. G., 
were also present with the military display, and re- 
ceived their due consideration. After a levee in the 
Governor’s Room of the City Hall, the grand procession 
to Washington Park (Fort Greene) was taken up in the 
following order: 


| of those participating, have been so admirably photo- 


Carriages, brought back quite reminder enough of th® 
loss as well as the glory of war. 

The scene on the crest of the hill at Washington 
Park was most imposing, both in the peculiar location 
and the crowd assembled around it—probably the 
largest ever known in Brooklyn, and certainly number- 
ing from 40,000 to 60,003 The address of the day was 
made by the Rev. Dr. Storrs, 4 popular orator 96 
well a8 4 distiriguished divind; dnd thé feature 
of the day; thé pteésentation of the medals, wad 
Gapabily perfirmed by Mayor Booth: The numbef 
awarded has not feaclied #; but nécessarily (as well as 
honorably) it was very large. Ali tiié te*#pients ssemed 
delighted, not only with their cwn medals, bit with 
those of the absentees for whom they received them 
in trust. This was the closing ceremony of the occa- 
sion, as well as the crowning one, and Brooklyn and 
Kings County may well remember the day and its 
ecctrrences with pride and pleasure, 

The medals (figured dri du¥ frévt page) are of bronze 
—not made frou captured cannon, a ld Pritttion; as 
they probably would have been, but for the prevaletid8 
of iron in that department of the service. Each is of 
about an inch and a half in length and an inch in width, 
formed in the shape of a shield. On one side the 
soldiers’ medals bear the arms and motto of the City 
of Brooklyn, and on the other the figure of a soldier in 
relief, with the inscription, ‘‘ Presented by the City of 
Brooklyn to one of her Veterans.” The medals pre- 
sented to the representatives of the tiaty have the 
figure of a sailor instead of a soldier. A certificate of 
presentation accompanied each medal, no doubt to be 
preserved with little less pride and care than will cer- 
tainly be bestowed upon the bronze remembrancers of 
| the gréat struggle that made se many bronze cheeks and 
tested so many irén heatta! 


DEDICATION OF THE SOLDIERS’ 


MONUMENT 
At Stockbridge, Mass. 


One of our leading features in illustration 
th’'s week is the ceremony of dedicating the monument 
to the falien soldiers of Stockbridge, Mass., and the 
neighborhood, which tock place there on Wednesday, 
the 17ta of October, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people, gathered from the surrounding country, from 
Boston and the other towns of Massachusetts, and even 
from New York, Connecticut, and other States. Massa- 
chusetts, as is well-known, led the way, during the war 
for the Union, in caring for the comfort of her soldiers 
in the camp, the field, and the hospital: and there is 
nothing incongruous in secing her tow taking thought 
for the reputation of the fallen in the erection 6f monue 
ments in their honor. Stockbridge certainly has a 
claim to make special mention ot her personal contri- 
butions to the struggle, the woolen-weavers as well as 
the agriculturalists of Old Berkshire having sprung to 
arms with avidity, and no less than two hundred sol- 
diers having gone from the town, of whom twenty-six 
laid down their lives on the field—while the total num- 
ber killed from Berkshire County cannot have been less 
than seven or eight hundred. 

Our illustration conveys so excellent an idea of the 
monument that only a brief description can be neces- 
sary; and, indexd, the whole scene, and the characters 








graphed, by Mr. E. W. Buell, of Pittsfield, and 
reproduced in the engraving, that looking upon the 
picture has almost the effect of personal presence. 
The monument is twenty-four feet high, exclusive of 
foundation, was built by the erector of many previous 
monuments, Mr. J. G. Batterson, of Hartiord, and cost 
some $2,000. The material is native brown freestone. 

On the front, or south side, are the Coat of Arms of 
Massachusetts and the shield of the United States, and 
above this on the shaft are a spear and flag, and two 
swords crossed. The whole is surmounted by an eagle, 
most beautifully executed, with wings outspread, as if 
just taking its flight. 

The inscriptions read as follows—on the south side : 


To 
Her Sons, 

Beloved and Honored, 
Who died for their Country, 
In the Great War 
Of the Rebellion, 
Stockbridge 
In gratetul remembrance 
Has raised this monument, 


Ox the north side—*‘ To Bravery and Patriotism.” 


On the east and west sides are the following names 
of soldiers from that town who died in the service : 


2a Mass. Inf.—Maj. William D. Sedgwick, Adj.-Gen. 
6th A. C.—Joseph Rathbun, Michael Mullany, Thomas 
Dailey, John Dier, William T. Mix. 

37th Mass. Inf.—Thomas M‘Cabe, John W. Newton, 
John 9’Brien, Cornelius Miller, Stephen Kirby, Frede- 
rick Mills. 

ist Mass. Cav.—James W. Clary. 

37th N. Y. N. G.—Lt. Marshall B. Brewer. 

49th Mass. Inf.—Godfrey Wolfinger, Wells Fuller, 
Edward R. Bradley. 

34th Mass. Inf.—Luther Willard. 

5th Mass. Inf.—-Capt. Edson T. Dresser, Sergt. Henry 





Escort of two troops of Cavalry. 
Inspector Folk and Police. 
His Excellency the Governor as Commander-in-Chief, 
with his Staff. 


Major-Gen. Duryea, commanding Second Division Na- | 


tional Guard and Staff. 
Two troops of Cavalry and a battery of Artillery. 
Mayor and Common Council, and other City and County 
Authorities, and invited guests, in carriages. 
Fifth Brigade, National Guard, commanded by Brig.- 
Gen. Crooke, consisting of the Thirteenth 
| Regiment, Col. Jourdan. 
Twenty-eighth Regiment, Col. Urban, 
First Battalion Heavy Artillery, Major Sprague, 
Seventieth Regiment, Col. Cropsey. 
Veteran Volunteers, commanded by Col. Roberts. 
Fourteenth Regiment, Col. Fowler, special escort to the 
Volunteers. 
Eleventh Brigade, Col. Jesse C. Smith, commanding, 
consisting of the 
Twenty-third Regiment, Col. C. E. Pratt, 
Forty-seventh Regiment, Col. J. V. Meserole, 
Fifty-second Regiment, Col. M. W. Cole, 
Fifty-sixth Eegiment, Col. J. Q. Adams, 
Howitzer Battery, Capt. J. 8. Amoore. 


| Admirable displays of flags and other patriotic em- 
blems were made along the line of procession; and 
| much pleasant enthusiasm was manifested throughout. 
Something of the effect of the procession was, of course, 
| lost by the fact that all the veterans could not appear in 
the soiled and tattered uniforms in which they came 
home: but that was necessarily impossible. The 
Fourteenth, a well-known veteran regiment, and still an 
organization (of the N. Y. 8. N. G.), appeared in uniform, 


Then they shook hands, and as a pledge of but the other volunteers were in citizens’ dress; though 
mutual confidence each drank from the other’s the carrying of the torn and faded battle flags, and the 


traveling flask. 


j stacks of crutches belonging to the maimed, in the | rapidly-accumulating patriotic annals of Berkshire. 





8. May, Sergt. John Crosby, Charles Jones, John O’ Neil, 
| Charles Rathbun. 
9th Conn. Int.—Harry H. Watson. 
20th Conn. Inf.—Sergt.-Maj. John 8. Root. 
ist. Conn. H. A.—Henry Brace. 
On the four sides of the shaft are also inscribed: 
Wilderness, Gettygburg—Antietam, Chancellorsville— 
acme Petersburg—Donaldgg@hville, Anderson- 
ville. . Vd 
The dedicatory exercises » a, with New 
| England earliness, on the mforning of the 17th, the 
processién forming at about half-past ten o'clock, under 
| the command of Major-General W. Ff. Bartlett, wnose 
name has been wellykkgown in the struggle thus com- 
memorated. Honorable J. Z. Goodrich officiated 1s 
Master of Ceremonies, and tte opening prayer was 
| offered by Rev. N. H. Eggleston, of Stockbridge, In- 
| teresting remarks, preliminary to the regular oration, 
were made by Reverend A. H. Darhiell, of Stockbridge, 
| Chaplain of the Berkshire 57th Regiment throughout 
the war, and by Honorable Mr. Goodrich. The oration 
of the day was then delivered by Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Esq., of New York, a former resident of Stockbridge, 
and belonging to a well-known and honored Berkshire 
family, who entertained the vast concourse most 
patriotically and acceptably. 
William Pitt Palmer, Esq., alsé of New York, delivered 
the original poem of the occas‘on, the beauties of 
which would have been much better appreciated had 
the utterance been less modest. Remarks were after- 
ward made by Governor Bullock, of the State of Mas- 
sachuseits, Honorable J. E. Field, and General Baftlett, 
all appropriate to the times and well received; after 
which another para‘e and a collation terminated the 
events of a day of which Stockbridge may well be 
proud, and which will hold no insignificant place in the 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
way of recently oc- 
A noveL Way of making yay rol 


curred at H Kong, 
complained oat native judge of # tailor who had chea 


him, the official sentenced the to fifty blows of 
the bastinado—a sentence which was at once executed, 
and the American ed fifty cents costs. The judge, 
not being able to the dollar given him by the 
American, the latter humorously told him to take it out 
in the same manner. Accordingly the tailor hay 


tied down and received fifty more blows, thus 
Up in hie own person the required change. 


A Lucxy Becoan.—Napoleon L in the heat 
t battle, was once giving orders to s mounted 
aid -camp, when 4 shell came by, and strik- 
itid the aide’s horse full im the chest, exploded, and 
blew tile Whole concern up horse, rider, sabre- 
tache, holstefs; housing and Napoleon, who by 
this time had grow?fi somewhat callous to sudden cas- 
ualties, just moved out of the cloud of smoke and frag- 
ments of burnt flesh, and Lay | his field-glass, made 
this brief remark: “‘ Ce gredin la n’en reviendra pas. 
(“That beggar will never come back again.’’) lt was 
only by the skin of his teeth that the Em; r had him- 
eit, He rode away unharmed and won the 
fight. A few days afterward it chanced that there came 
limping to him an officer badly wounded, who took 
the opportunity of hinting that if there were any hopes 
of the Legion going about, he thought, under correction, 
one was — hed a eo 

“Who t you ” G) x 

weBine,” replied the maimed officer, who had probably 
heard of the Imperial epitaph improvised at the time 
of the ghell’s bursting) “Je suis le gredin qui en est 
revenu.” (‘I am the beggar who is come back again.”’) 


An In Hoosrer.—While Lord Gros- 
r wa8 traveling in the West, he was one day 

waiting ata country station for a tardy train, when one 

of the farmers of the neighborhood entered into con- 

versation with him. . 

“Been about these parts consid’able, stranger ?” 

** Yes, for some length of time. 

e *em pretty well, eh?” 

“Yes, = well.” ie 

“* How long ha¥e yer bin here? 

“A few weeks.” 

‘* What’s yer business?” 

“ T have no business.” 

‘What are you travelin’ for, then ?” 

“Only for my own pleasure.” 

** Don’t yer do any business? How do yer get your 

livin’ then ?”’ 

“It isn’t n for me to work for my support. 

My father is a man of property, and gives me an allow- 

ance sufficient for my wants.”” 

“ But s’pose the old man should die ?” - 

“In that case I dare say he’d leave me enough to live 

wu “ . 

Pe But s’pose he should bust up?” 

Here the conversation ended, and Lord Grosvenor 

walked away, evidently struck with a new idea. 


STEALING HIS OWN Property.—The Man- 
chester M.rror tells the following amusing story of the 
barefaced conduct of the hog stealers in the town of 
Manchester, New Hampshire. In one instance the 
thieves Woke up a man in his own farm-house, told him 
one of their hogs had got out of the wagon into the 
road, and asked his assistance to put him back. The 
farmer got up, dressed himself, and readily complied, 
aud the next morning when he went out to feed his hog, 
on looking into the pen found him non est. He h 
assisted the thieves to steal his own porker. At another 
house the farmer heard a squealing in the road late in 
the night, and going to the door saw a man struggling 
with a porker. The same story was repeated, and assist- 
ance given as at the other house, an the same scene 
was enacted at the pen in the morning. 


SquaBBuzs, an old bachelor, shows his stock- 
ings, which he has just darned, to 4 maiden lady, who 
contemptuously remarks, ‘Pretty good for a man 
darner.’” Whereupon Squabbles rejoins, “ Good enough 
tor a woman, darn her.” 


Woorne anp WINNING. 


Says Tom to Sal, ‘Shall we be one? 
There’s not a girl beneath the sun, 

Save thee, that’s worth pursuing !” 
The maid replied, “‘ Can’t 5 for both— 
But to be won J’m nothing loth, 
If you should do the wooing!” 


“Since then, dear maid, thou grant’st this boon, 
Pray let us be united soon!” 
Says she, “ [’d be delighted!” 
Then, with a twinkle of the eye, 
“T’ve always thought that you and I 
Had better be you-an’-I-ted |” 


SHaxsPpeaRe’s Comepres Mape Lirrrau.—~ 
“ All’s that well ends well,”’ as the gentleman said when 
he wrote the postscript to his letter. 

“*Measure for measure,” as the chemist said when 
he took a bad sixpence for a black draught. 

** As you like it,” as the servant said when he drank 
his master’s grog. 

“A winter’s tale,” as the churchwarden said when 
the pauper asked for some coals. 


An exchange says that it has now in its office 
a cOmpositor who once preached the Gospel, then ran & 
side-show to a circus, then kept a singing-school, then 
ran away with a man’s wife and two children, practiced 
medicine, had been an agent for a concert troupe and 
clerk on a steamboat; finally, now reformed, and settled 
down to a legitimate business—that of sticking type. 
The exchange thinks that it will “ make a man of him 
yet!” Probably! 








An ExepHant ata Frangcais!—There is an 
anecdote told of an elephant in the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris, which amusingly illustrates the exquisite sense 
of smell with which elephants are endowed: “ The in- 
terior of an elephant’s trunk is lined with an immense 
olfactory nerve, by which the animal is able to detect 
the faintest odors at a distance. He finds that the orange 
flower yields the most delicious of all perfumes, and 
travelers state that in Japan elephants may frequently 
be seen burying their trunks in the foliage of the orange 
trees to enjoy the fragrance. The other day, the large 
elephant in the Jardin des Plantes suddenly ceased pick- 
ing up the bread and cake offered to him by the visitors 
of the garden, drew in his trunk and continued to fol- 
low along the railings of his enclosure a lady who was 
carrying in her hand a bouquet of orange flowers. The 
lady’s attention was called to his movement, and she at 
once held the bouquet within his reach. The animal 
seized the flowers, inhaled the perfume with great de- 
light for several moments, and—here comes the least 
credible portion of the story—again put forth his trunk 
and restored the bouquet to the lady. One understands 
an elephant’s passion for swect smells, but hardly com- 
prebend his manifestation of gallantry and good breed- 
ing. 


DEATH OF A GREAT StaGe Proprretor.—A 
man, once of considerabie importance in England, has 
lately departed. “‘ Mr. Edward Sherman, of the Queen's 
Hotel”’ is not in itself an announcement to arouse general 
sympathy. But the Queen’s Hotel is the polite form 
given, since railroads upset the coaches, to the ol¢ Bull 
and Mouth, in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, where the ancient 
inn first set up its testimony to the value of the Tudor 
victory in Picardy, as the Boulogne Mouth, or harbor. 
Mr. Sherman was the great coach proprietor. He has 
died at the age of ninety. The rail threw him off the 
road, on which he saw as many changes as most men. 
For him the world was turned upside down; but he 
scorned to die of grief of it, and lived on till he had 
reached the stage of the last ten miles toward the hun- 
dred. Mr. Sherman was born when George III. was 
young, and people of condition, but small means, 
traveled by the wagon. The old coach proprictor’s 
body can be carried by rail to the Great Northern Ceme- 
tery in as many minutes as it took days (when he was 








young) for the coaches starting from the old Bull and 
Mouth to reach Edinburgh. 
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THE SUMMER NICHT. 
Tro’ the long sweet summer night, 
I am faint with the breath of flowers, 
With the drone of the locust far away 
Lazily singing the hours; 
And the leaves just thrill in the moonlight, 
And the grass is heavy with dew, 
And you are asleep, my love, my love, 
While I am dreaming of you. 


Thro’ the silent summer night 
With, the moonlight on my face, 
Shivumering down thro’ the clouds and leaves, 
She has found my hiding-place. 
She is filled with the beauty of earth, 
And earth with the beauty of heaven— 
If one would awake and pray to-night, 
He surely must be forgiven. 


The clover’s breath from the meadow, 
The lowing kine far away, 

And the cock-crow in the distance, 
Foretell the dawn of day ; 

I am weary of so much beauty— 
Like the moon as she sinks to rest ; 

And I think, as i fall asleep, after all 
God’s ways are always best. 


Dergoit, Mich., 22d June, 1866. M. M, 


THE FREAK OF A GENIUS. 


CHAPTER Y.--A DOUBLE DANGER. 


** Birps sing sweetest afterrain,” said Margaret, 
thinking of the pretty Swedish proverb, as she 
looked up from her painting to watch May, who 
was singing gayly in the garden as she played 
work. She had undertaken te pull all the dead 
leaves off the ivy that covered the low wall, and 
lightened her labors by frequent frolics with Fan- 
fan, much lively chat with Kent, who had gone to 
help her, and occasional runs into the house to 
see how the others got on, for Margaret was 
painting St. George’s portrait, by her desire. 
Matters had gone smoothly since Margaret had 
begun to take care of the self-forgetful poet. 
Nothing had been said to Kent, but he seemed to 
understand the case, and lent his aid unasked, 
amusing May so skillfully that soon she ceased to 
complain of her husband’s long absences, and 
always met him when he reappeared with a cheer- 








face. Involtitarily Margaret glanced at St. 
George expecting to see some sign of annoyance, 
such as she had often seen there in the first 
month of his marriage, when admiration for 
young Mrs. St. George had been too visibly 
expressed by others. Now he met her glance 
with a meaning smile, an untroubled face and a 
careless— 

“Tm not jealous; don’t be atxiotis, Greta.” 

**No, there is no occasion for it; I was thiik- 
ing of the time when you looked daggets at any 
one who showed May any kindness or paid het a 
compliment, You are wiser now, I am glad to set,” 

‘Yes; the delusion is over, and I see things as 
they are. Pity that one ever wakes from the 
blissful infatuation of one’s honeymoon.” 

‘One should wake to find the reality fairer 
than the dream. Love changes, but is not Jost.” 

“How do you know—you never tried ?” 

He put the question so abruptly that she paused 
an instant before she answered slowly, thought- 
fully : 

“‘T have observed and studied others, and am 
sure that where the love is true and deep, nothing 

‘n destroy or weaken it, not even death.” 

“And if there is neither truth nor depth, how 
| then ?” 

“One of the two things happens. If there is 
any nobleness, self-sacrifice, and Christian pa- 
tience in the pair, they see, acknowledge and 
repent of the rash act, waste no time in res 
proaches or regrets, but carnestly try to do their 
duty. If they are selfish, weak and reckless, then 
comes misery, and lookers-on despise instead of 
pitying and respecting them.” 

With her steady eyes fixed on his, Margaret had 





“ Anywhere you like,” was the kind answer, and | for Mis, St, G—— absorbed the old fellow entixely, 
May danced away to tell Kent, who still was busily | and he was her most devoted. 
at work on the ivy leaves. | “ How did Adonis take it?’ : 

St. George got up and stood before the easel, “Very coolly, being absorbed himself. I useq 
thinking bitterly as he examined the comely like- to think the talented sister just the mate for him, 
ness of himself. and told him so; but he lost his chance, and now 

““T dared not tell what dear and beautifultbing he repents. There will be trouble between those 
these syes were looking at when she painted four people before the year is out, if appearances 
them that’s proof enough that there should be may be trusted.” 
ah end of this, unless —” — the oy omer pealed = _ open _ 

: : . and Margaret heardnomore. Bu ords ha 
ne oe aeeeeeelicertt ne chery re startled and enlightened her with a sudden shock, 
caping from oun unfortunate fancy or desire. He Fears like these had haunted her of late, and she 
was not seen again till dinner-time, when he came had resolutely put them away, butnow a stranger’s 
in late, looking pale and tired, but in his gentlest voice had given them utterance, and they seemed 
mood. The three were waiting for kim) but, to stand before her sad, stern facts. She glanced 
going to his wife, he knelt down before her, and at Kent ; his carefully averted face, the red flush 
playfully spread out upon her lap four tickets for on his dark cheek, and a certain oe 
the theatre, a dainty fan, and a bouquet of her stricken lock, assured her that he, too, had over. 
favorite flowers, which she received with delight | heard. What the yaudeville was she never knew, 
and the rapturous exclamation : and any observer would have fancied from the 

“Saint, you are an angel! I only expressed | grave faces in that box that a tragedy was being 
one wish, and you ha¥e granted three. You cer- enacted before them, By the time the curtain fell 
tainly are the best and dearest husband in the Margaret's resolution was taken. The drive was 
world, But you were very ungallant not to bring 4% long one, the carriage dusky, they were alone, 

Greta a posy,'too. Why didn’t you?” and there would be a ae 9 = os Be el 
‘ ; i 3 p hesi ) 
“Margaret knows,” was all he said, with a sig- — Rag x4 <a. *.. _ ee 0 
nificant yet humble glance, as if he said: “I try | [6S'D, ent helpew’ | y Agra 4 
to do my duty; am I right?” It touched Mar- What do you think of the ery ‘an ¢ as 
garet, and she gave him a smile of approval as “That it is an excellent one, if Saint and May 
she warmly thanked him for the promised pleas- | 8° alone. : om 
ure ot the evening. Why alone, if you please ? 
“My dear boy, you are very kind. I wanted to| ‘Because the sooner they learn to pr happy and 
see ‘Lear’ again, and now we can all enjoy it contented together tne better for us all, 
together. It was hke you to remember that I do “They'll not go without you. 





answered him, and as she paused, took up her | 
brush as if the subject was ended. St. George | 
leaned his head upon his hand, forgetting that he | 
was a sitter, and unwilling to disturb him, the | 
artist retouched the glossy rings of hair that half, 
hid his forehead, 


** We've filled the basket seven times, and I’m | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


ful tace and merry reports of the pleasant adven- | 


tures she had been having with “ dear old Kent.” 
Her prejudice was quite gone, for she had learned 
to respect and love him, and now thought the 
gtave, plain face the kindest and the truest she 
had ever seen. Kent was fatherly, patient and 
tender with her, as if St. George’s negligence was 
but a part of the wrong which he had undertaken 


to repair. Never too busy to walk, read, or amuse | 


her ; never too tired to go her errands; never 
harsh, sarcastic, or abrupt with little madam, but 
always the same devoted friend, gentle, wise and 
just. No wonder the girl loved him, and clung to 
this strong arm when her capricious mate forgot to 
offerhis. No wonder the solitary man found it sweet 
to be so loved, and trusted, and conscious of the 
years that lay between them, saw no danger in the 
friendship which strengthened daily. 

Meanwhile Margaret did her work faithfully, 
and St. George throve marvelously under her care. 
As he once said, she was a woman to rule others 
imperceptibly ; he felt, but never saw her power, 
and soon learned to obey with a docility which 
surprised the lookers-on. To a young man the 
interest and influence of a beautiful woman older 
than himself is peculiarly flattering and powerful. 
Margaret, on the strength of her four years’ 
seniority, assumed a maternal air, which was very 
charming, and treated St. George like a boy, 
thinking this the wisest course to pursue, though 
she saw that it annoyed him, and was forced to 
confess to herself that few boys resembled her 
gifted brother-in-law. With her St. George was 
always his best self, frank and friendly, grateful 


and gay, showing her the manliest part of his | 


nature, telling her his hopes and plans, consult- 
ing her about his future, and giving her his entire 
confidence in a way which made it impossible for 
her to refuse to accept it. 


| 


} 
| 
| 


, together every day. You and Greta are good 
Many of their tastes ' 


were similar, and, through the medium of the | 


poetry both loved so well they learned to know 
each other. When May begged for the portrait, 
her sister found it impossible to deny her, for to 
an artist a face like St. George’s was a strong 
temptation. 
of the bright October mornings were spent by 
her in studying the harmonious lines, soft tints, 


She consented, and the first hours | 


and varying expressions of that mysteriously | 


beautiful countenance, A change had come to it 
of late : a tranquil, happy look replaced the for- 
mer moodiness which often darkened it. He 
seemed like one who dreamed a pleasant dream 
and never wished to wake. Margaret did not 
understand it, but felt its charm, and reproduced 
it on her canvas with a skill which surprised her- 
self. While she painted, St. George read aloud, 
or talked, or sat with his fine eyes fixed on her 
with an intentness that sometimes half abashed 
her. He was a model sitter, never tired or rest- 
less, never critical or imperious, singularly care- 
less about the picture, yet very punctua) in his 
daily appointment. Dangerous hours for these 
two, as for the other pair who came and went, 
the one all unconscious of the undercurrent 
which flowed fast and strong below these quiet 
lincs, the other with eyes grown keen through 
suffering, watching anxiously the growth of the 
little clond which threatened to obscure the sunny 
aky for all. 

“Yes, she is very happy now—long may she 
remain so,” answered St. George, as Margaret 
epeke, and his eye followed hers. May, mounted 
vn a garden chair, was peeping into a deserted 
bird's nest among the ivy; one band rested for 
eupport on Kent’s shoulder, and he stood looking 
at her with @ smile on his lips, but a wistful ex- 
pression in his eyes, plain to see for his hat was 
beid up to shade the sun from littie madam’s 


| in spite of her care, you don’t always do your duty, 


| old Kent and be amused delightfully. Saint, it’s a 





not tired yet,” cried May, dancing in with Fan- | 
fan on her arm, and a bright, breezy aspect, which | 
became her well. ‘How do yougeton? That’s 
lovely! But do make his eyelashes curly; it 


| won’t be good if you don’t; and please have the 


mustache darker—it’s becoming to his mouth. 
The eyes are perfect; just the way they look 
when he sees something dear or beautiful. What 
were you thinking of when Greta did them ?” | 

She waited for no answer, but running: to her 
husband, exclaimed, in a tone of despair : 

‘Oh, Saint, Saint, how can you rumple up your | 
hair, when I took such pains to have it right? 
Your collar is all askew, and you’ll be a fright if | 
you don’t let me put you inorder, Lift your head, 
you sleepy, careless boy, and be made tidy. 
Margaret’s waiting, and so am I.” 

Perching herself on his knee May smoothed the 
hair, retied the ribbon at his throat, settled the 
collar, and having taken a critical survey, bestowed 
an approving kiss on the lips that did not repay 
her even by a smile. 

““Why do you look at meso tragically? Has 
Greta been giving you a lecture?” asked the 
child-wife. ‘‘You’ve been very good lately, but 


Saint.” 

**T try, May, I try.” 

As the words broke from him St. George drew 
her close, and laid his cheek to hers, as if to hide 
the sudden emotion which made his eyes fill, his 
lips tremble, and his heart ache with a pain she | 
could never know. Too surprised for words May 
clung to him, wondering what it meant. Margaret | 
noiselessly left the room, and when St. George | 
looked up they were alone. | 

** My little wife, I want to say now what I’ve felt 
for along time, but never saw so clearly as to-day. | 
We are not suited to each other; we married too 
soon, and must pay for that willfulness by some 
trouble. But we'll be patient, May ; we'll try to 
bear and forbear, and so learn to be happy in spite 
of everything,” he said, seriously. 

**Of course we will. Now don’t be dismal, and 
fancy all sorts of dreadful things, and call us 
names. I’m very happy now, for we are all 





friends, and get on pleasantly; you both pet me, 
and when you get too deep for me I can go to dear 


thousand pities he’s a bachelor; he’d make a 
perfect husband.” 

*Can’t I, if I try?” asked St. George, with a 
sad sort of smile. 

**You are charming, and I adore you, and I 
wouldn't change you for any man in the world; 
but, Kent is so reliable ; he never has moods and 
whims; he’s always kind, and sweet, and ready | 
to do anything for one. You are lazy, and just a 
tiny bit selfish, though I wouldn’t own it to a soul | 
but you.” 

“I want to be a good husband to you, May, but | 
I don’t know how. I’m too young; I forget the | 
responsibility ’ve taken on myself, and live as if 
nothing was changed in my life. Bear with me, 
dear; I’ll do my best.” 

“Bless me, don’t be so pathetic, or I shall think | 
you are going to die; and I want you to take me 
to the theatre, like a model husband, as you are— 
going to be,” was May’s laughing answer to his 
sorrowful confession and appeal. She was not 
heartless, but incapable of feeling very deeply, 
and just then, being gay herself, could not sym. 
pathize with melancholy. 

“You shall go, sweetheart. Can I do any- 
thing else for you? Name your wishes, and I'll 
gratify them, if it is possible. You shali be happy, 
as far as I can make you.” 

** What a heavenly frame of mind you are in! 
Yes, I've got a wish all ready, and you must agree 
to it. I want to go to Paris for a tittle holiday, 
when the picture is done. It’s time I thought 
abont my winter things, and I'd rather get them 
there than here; besides, Margarei needs change, 








| anc Kent is always ready to go and see that poor 


old friend whom he supports there, 
go?” 


Can we 


| pelle to captivate Kent, says she had uo chance 


ocr ” 
they die so They must. ; 
oe love to carry flowers where they « May begs that I will go.” 
; } , 9” 
“I shall be of age in a week: shall youcallme| “ oe ¥e args _ 

a boy then?” asked St. George, laughing, yet an A shoulc ‘ _ 

with a half wistful, haif proud expression. pe No. - hig a : ae 

pre. ye 4 bon ? B Seen” oe oe = Let what we overlLeard just now bemy answer.” 

: eg a ™ ie at gossip, then ?” 

- uenally tock her down, wat to-day be drow ie daue tarde ae gees true unless 
= gy vob ge, te eel => fall gy 9 we are wise in time, Kent, yon once said you were 
Mor othe smile, He drank his site health at | Our friend. Will you prove it now by letiing me 
table and devoted himself to her as she sat be- | speak frankly, and forgive me if I seem to wrong 

ide hi : ‘ay | you by a doubt ?” 
bo = ral - y orth ‘tule to eae Margaret’s voice trembled with its earnestnoss, 
When the carriage came round he was assiduous | #24 by the starlight Kent saw a beautiful beseech- 
i i ing face bent toward his own. 
in cloaking May, and when they reached the | 8 #¢¢ gate 
theatre he placed himself beside her, still wearing | _ “1 Will,” was all he said ; but the _—— gave 
the air of lover-like devotion, which in him was | b¢T courage and confidence to say, earnestly : 
eculiarly fascinatin Lett be themselves, Mar- “Do not think me unwomaaly or vain to speak 
semen and Kent pn the play and ta own | Of these things. Ihave noone to do it for me, and 
conversation with unusual zest, for the young | ™Y nature is too frank to make anything but the 
ople’s happiness added to their own, at least | Plain truth possible to me. Half the sins and sor- 
ee ppiedines 5m think so. ‘ rows of the world would be averted or mitigated 

“yy always wonder why Cordelia did not love | bY entire sinceriiy. Believing this, I cannot let 
faithful Kent instead of that stupid Edgar. She false shame or the fear of misconception deter me, 
was a good daughter, but not a discerning woman, | and must say freely what disturbs me. . YouandI 

, ° » ¥ a ‘ oF, ¢ . { 
or she would have appreciated that excellent , “7° better away from St. George and | = ha = 
man,” said Margaret, between two of the acts. | sure you see this, I know you are too honest to 


: : deny it, and I think you wiil listen to me when I 
“He was so old,” cai the gentleman beside ask you tospare my sister’s peace, asI shall try to 


| spare that of your son.” 

“You are right in one fear. Saint does love 
you, and struggles hard to hide it, but May’s peace 
never can be marred by me ; itis impossible,” was 

| the brief answer. 
“You forgot to mention that he was an earl.” | “T pray God it may be. As yet, I think there 
: less you——” 
“IT never care to remember that, because I | ® 2° harm done, unless } 
think go little of titles. What I like in Kentis| , Margaret's voice failed here, and she did not 
. 8 . . . . | n > 
Mt do Petes a he et | tah were fe, and di ovo her, wo 
> by . 9” ’, 1 » Cae 
than I seem ; to serve him truly that doth put me | You give her to me?” was Kent’s suddeu ques 
in trust ; tolove him that is honest ; to converse ay inety—-if her heart = 
with him that is wise : to fear judgment ; to keep pore gp yp ptootienigdinen ic ne yours. he 
honest counsel ; deliver a plain message bluntly; | 4 Sigh, almost a groan, escaped him, as h 
and the best of me is diligence,’” shrunk back into the darkness of his corner. The 
“ Yet for all his honesty, he deceived Lear by sound wrung Margaret’s heart, and, forgetting 
serving him in the disguise of a servant ;” and | ¢Verything but thesympathy of a generous natire, 
ant ; - 
: he laid her soft hand on the two strong ones 
one 9 oe ey, SSS 6 ee ee 6 tome locked together on Kent’s knee, saying, in her 
: ; ler voice : 
“Yes, but thatwas akind fraud, and one cannot | : 4 © teesed ts 
but pardon it, though one may not approve. He | _“ My poor friend, is it too late? I feare a 
‘ i ini and should have spoken sooner had I dared, 
suffered for it, you see, and was ignominiously set “Ogi 
in the stocks. I always feel so angry at that, | What can I do or say to comfort you ® 
though I admire the cheertul philosophy which With an impulsive gesture he liited the hand to 
= hi ee 4 » . “ | his lips, saying, brokenly : 
age _ _ a ~ — pe veh — P, Say- | “Only pew yg I have conquered one love; I 
ing, gayly: ‘Fortune, good night; smile once | 7 * 
. 2” can another. 
a a ae pool hi b “Tdo—I do! May time be kind to you, and 
yon ang me him, you remember, some good woman make you happy yet.” 
but said gratefully that life would be too short to | ears were in Margaret's eyes, but none fell, and 
Genk 7 eae ee ned oe different deceit in a moment Kent was himself again. Gentiy 
from ~ ams hee od himeelf as the — putting her hand away, he said, with no token of 
cams sone om the last act; yet, though he Jookec emotion in voice or face, except an under-tone of 
enya et gry hoaaw ge for his mind manly submission, which made music of his 
was busied wi ® question w: ich he found it hard words : 4 
oy t ar wee May, being tired “Friendship is a beautiful and comfortable 
BON SO Taga Was Over, May, Deing tired, | ening ; you shall give me that, and I will be con- 
anid che one 8° oat » gees her ~reageed ward Stay tented. Now tell me how to act, that I may do no 
for the aegis in ic favorite comedian | gore harm to then por cidren” | 00 
$ | tonne “Why do you always speak as if all the fau 
oe roar we Neg mee Ay emu 8ayiNg, | was yours, and you alone must make atonement? 
as her husband led her carefully out : | nell me. Kent,” 
“J hardly know you to-day, Saint, and feel as if " : “ie doe , ra 
7 1 esa Gaia “* Because I first pnt the idea of marrying into 
our honeymoon had come again. St. George s mind, I wished him to marry soon, 
“It never can, May; don’t expect it,” was the | before he was spuiled. I saw May; thought her 
decided answer, a sweet little mate for him, and bade him love 
Pondering over these words, Margaret sat silent | her if he could. He obeyed me two well. Out of 
till voices in the next box caught her ear. Cur. | a perverse desire to thwart us both and have his 
8 I 
tains hid the speakers, but the voices were quite | own will, he married her before he had proved his 
audible above the hum that rose from below. love, and now he sees his mistake. Mine was the 
“That affair of St. George’s will end exactly as | fault ; I should have left lim free, and let time 
I foretold. They are gone now, and we can speak | teach him to love wisely. I arrogantly thought I 
safely. I always thought he’d regret that hasty | had the right, the power, to mold his nature and 
marriage of his, and it’s plain to see he does, He | plan his life as I would. I have tailed in both 
is another man since he burdened himself with | attempts ; ! give up my hopes, I leave tle future 
that silly little wife.” | toa better builder than myself, and devote my 
“* Sie is a charming girl, Hastings. Childish, | heart and strength to repairing the mistakes of 
perhaps, but that is a fault which every year wil] | the past.” 
mend. She is rich and pretty, and desperately 
fond of him, as any woman would be of such an 








her. 

“Eight and forty is not very old; his virtues 
outweighed his years; his beautiful devotion to 
the poor old king, who banished him, was truly 
noble, and any princess might have been proud 
to love him.” 








** Let me help you? Woman's wit is sometimes 
| quicker at solving a difficulty than man’s reason. 


Adonis, What more would you have ?” | The Paris plan is fortunate; it must be carried 

** An, bnt she isn’t fond of him, and there’s the | out, and I have little doubt that sume months of 
point. Miss koland, who passed a week there by | absence will weaken the memory of us, and endear 
jnvitation of Mrs, Chandos, who wants the blue- | them to each other. We will not go, but stay at 


home and cvmfort one another.” 
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“Do you need comfort, too?” asked Kent, 
quickly, as if he caught at some hint of a sus- 
pected truth, 

“Yes; all human creatures need it in their 
lives,” 

“* And can I give it to you ?” 

“Tf you will.” 

** Rely upon me now and always.” 

Then there came a long pause, broken only by 
the soft roll of the carriage through leafy roads, 
the audible beating of Margaret’s heart, and one 
long, patient sigh from Kent. The woman spoke 
first, sorrowfully : 

“I, too, have a fault to regret; I should not 
have left May so long. I hesitated even while I 
told myself it was foolish to fear any serious con- 
sequences from so slight an acquaintance, for she 
had seen St. George but three timesthen. At the 
first meeting I had a fancy that she would be 
charmed, and when he staid by her all the even- 
ing—a rare thing for him, I found—my fancy be- 
came a fear that he might be won by her inno- 
cence and simplicity. Each interview strength- 
ened my fear, and I had almost decided not to go, 
when I heard that he was going to leave town. I 
was relieved, and went; and so the harm was 
done.” 

** Were not you charmed on that first evening, 
as well as May ?” 

“Yes; but not as she was. I do not lose my 
heart so lightly,” answered Margaret, with a 
sudden shyness in her manner. 

“ And afterward it was stolen from you?” 

“By whom?” she asked, almost sharply. 

** Adonis,” and Kent laughed his sardonic laugh 
as he uttered the word. 

“How dare you say that?” she cried, indig- 
nantly. 

** You confessed it yourself,” 

“Never! How? When? You must not think 
it, Kent.” 

**You said you also needed comfort ; you pity 
him ; paint him; wait upon him in a way that 
leaves no doubt in my mind. Though neither by 
look or word would I confess it until now.” 

“Could you think this of me? Then you do 
not know me, and you wrong me deeply,” she 
cried, passionately. 

“Yet you thought a like thing of me, and I 
uttered no reproach.” 

‘* What do you say? Ido not understand; ex- 
plain, Kent.” 

**Not now; I can bear it, so let it pass, and 
pardon me if I venture to be as frank as yourself, 
and for the boy’s sake I ask openly—do you love 
him ?” 

“*No—a thousand times no! I do pity him, do 
serve him, and feel a sisterly affection for him— 
nothing more. I painted him at May’s desire ; 


| it was not for disappointing Greta I wouldn’t go, 
| for I shall not enjoy anything without you.” 

“Tt will be no disappointment to me, May; 
I'm not going, but you must,” began Margaret, 
who meant to have quietly prepared her sister for 
the change before it was openly announced. 

“Not going!” exclaimed St. George, throwing 
down the book in which he had seemed absorbed. 

**No; you and May are better alone.” 

* Are you tired of taking care of me ?” 

“Fea.” 

This answer was received with such visible dis- 
may that Margaret added kindly, yet gravely : 

** You are a man now, and should learn to take 
care of yourself and your wife also.”’ 

“That is not your only reason,” he said, sus- 
piciously. 

‘* It is a good one, so be satisfied with it.” 








“Do you really mean that you will not go?” and 
he came nearer, eying her as if bent on dis- | 
covering her true reason. | 

**T really mean it.” | 

“Why not?” he asked, with a glance that | 
angered her. 

** Need I tell you!” 

The sorrowful reproach in Margaret’s steady 
eyes was more significant than the emphasis on 
that last word. St. George flushed scarlet, turned 
sharply round on Kent, and asked abruptly : 

**What will you do with yourself during our 
exile ?” 

“Tl go down to Hurst for a little shooting,” 
was the cool reply, as Kent brought a cushion for 
May, who had thrown herself disconsolately on 
the sofa. 

“It will be the first time you ever did go down 
for a little shooting so early. I don’t know as 
that will matter, though, for you’ll be more likely 
to damage yourself than the birds,” said St. 
George, utterly forgetting the respect he usually 
paid his friend and benefactor. 

With the quiet dignity, habitual to him, Kent 
fixed a commanding look on the young man’s 
excited face, and answered in a tone the other 
could not mistake : 

“Thank you; have no fears for me; I have 
learned to keep myself out of danger; let me 
advise you to do likewise.” 

St. George’s eyes flashed ; he said not a word, 
and taking up his book, appeared to be absorbed 
in it as before, but it was evident that he no longer | 
took a particle of interest or pleasure in the pro- 
posed journey. May bewailed herself pathetic- 
ally for an hour, then Kent’s lively pictures of 
Paris delights and Margaret’s promises to write } 
often consoled her, and she was soon happily 
intent on making ready. St. George preserved 
an almost sullen demeanor all that day. He | 
uttered neither expostulations nor entreaties, but 








and when I said I needed comfort, I meant only 
for my sister’s loss, my own anxiety, and the un- 
happiness which seems to threaten us. Do you 
believe me ?” 

She made him look at her, showed him her 
grieved, proud face, full of maidenly shame and 
indignation at the doubt, and forced him to feel 
and see how deeply he had wounded her, how 
innocent she was of any disloyalty to friend or | 
sister. 

“*I do believe you—forgive me. He is so beau- 
tiful, so full of all that makes a man dangerous 
to a woman’s peace, I could not but think you 
loved hia against your will, in spite of every 
obstacle.” 

**Ah, how poorly you must think of me to 
imagine I had so little self-control! No! I shall 
never let love so conquer me that I can forget my 
duty and my truth.” 

** Wait till love comes, Margaret; it has con- 
quered stronger wills and hearts as noble as your 
own. Wait till you are tried.” 

“*T will.” 

And, as he handed her out, she gave him a 
glaace which haunted him all night. 


| 
| 





VI. — COMFORTING ONE ANOTHER. 


“Done at last, and just in time. 
Saint’s birthday, and in return for my miniature 
he gives me this,” said May, a week later, as St. 
George’s portrait stood ready for its frame.” 

‘Are you satisfied, dear?” asked Margaret, 
anxiously, for to her quick ear there seemed a lack 
of warmth and heartiness in the young wife’s 
expressions of delight, 

“Quite satisfied and charmed, and so grateful 
for your kindness, Greta, I only wish 1 had 
Kent’s likeness to hang opposite, then I could call 
them-——” 

** Beauty and the— 

A little hand on his mouth silenced Kent, as 
May cried, indignantly : 

“You shall not say that; no one thinks it, and 
I could beat myself for ever repeating such a 
false and foolish sobriquet. I meant to say I'd 
call the two a pair of friends, as you are, and I'd 
show every one how much I respect and love and 
value my dear old Kent.” 

Much touched, Kent took the imperious little 
hand in his, saying playfully : 

“If you really want this ugly face of mine by 
way of contrast to your handsome husband’s, I'll 
try to find some artist with nerves strong enough 
t> take it for you while you are gone.” 

“Gone where?” asked May, forgetting grati- 
tude in surprise. 

** To Paris, for your holiday.” 

* But you are going, too?” 

** No, it is better not.” 

“ But why? Don’t you want to go?” 

** Decidedly not,” was the unexpected answer. 

“I thought you always liked to be with us?” 


” 


| took his revenge at parting. When all was ready, 


To-day is | 


plainly showed that he obeyed under protest, and | 


while Kent and the servants were settling little 
madam and the luggage, St. George turned to 
Margaret, who stood in the hall, and said, with an 
expression which haunted her long afterward: 

‘* You will be sorry for this. I shall do my best 
but I know I shall fail; then I shall go to destruc- 
tion, and it will be your fault. Margaret, will you 
come ?” 

“ec No,” 

“Then you must take the consequences!” 

“T will.” 

**This is the first of them,” and with sudden 
vehemence he gathered her close and kissed her 
lips and forehead ; then drew his hat over his face, 
sprang into the carriage, and was gone before she 
could recover herself. 

Kent saw it, hurried in before the servants, and 
drawing her trembling hand through his own, led 
her away to the safe seclusion of the painting- 
room, where he would have left her with a silent 
pressure of the hand had hers not detained him, 
Unable to speak for a moment, Margaret hid her 
face and wept hot tears of shame and sorrow, 
while her friend stood beside her, longing, y« 
unable to offer any consolation. Unconsciously 
his presence calmed her ; soon she looked up, and 
with an imploring glance said, as if unable to 
resist the impulse to confide everything to him: 

“He said if he was lost it would be my fault. 
Oh, Kent, how will it end?” 

*T cannot tell; we must do what seems to us 
right, and leave the rest in wiser hands than 
ours.” 

**Bnut May—I fear for her. He does not love 
her; she will discover it, and then—— Will he 
dare leave her?” and Margaret’s face grew pale 
at the fear which seized her. 

**T’}] disown him if he does, and make him rune 
it to the last day of his life,” was the stern answer, 
as Kent’s eye kindled with sudden fire, and his 
hand closed with an ominous gesture. ‘‘ No,” he 
added, after a moment’s pause. ‘St. George is 
weak, but not wicked; the passionate, ambitious 
nature which first attracted me is hard to rule, 
but not without principle. He has made a fatal 
blunder, and rebels against the inevitable con- 
sequences of it. Time and patience will teach 
him to endure, unless——” 

“Unless what?” demanded Margaret, as he 
stopped abruptly. 

* Unless his love for you, being thwarted, proves 
too strong for him t> conquer, and so wrecks his 
peace forever.” 

** What shall Ido? How can I save him? Have 
I been to blame for this?” and Margaret wrung 
her hands, dismayed. 

**No; rest assured ofthat. You could not sus- 
pect or guard against it, for it came so soon, so 
stealthily, there wasnotime. Now you act wisely. 
Keep up good heart, and jet us hope the best, for 





and May looked at him with grieved wonder in 
her face. 

‘*My dear little madam, don’t think me unkind. 
I’ve been a recluse so long that solitude is some- 
times as necessary to me as society is to you, and 
I like to go away and enjoy it. Now is an excel- 
lent time to do so, for among the gayeties of Paris 
neither of you will miss the Dragon.” 


absence and pleasure can work wonders.” 
“Tlltry. Never before did I feel so oppressed 


candor or her tenderness, The expression which 
ennobled his plain face came to it as he answered, 
with the confidence of a steadfast spirit, an in- 
domitable will : 

“Never. If I had not conquered despair, my 
life would have ended long ago. Ne man should 
dare to say there is no hope for him while there is 
a God, who out of the darkness can bring light, 
and turn the bitterest sorrow to the sweetest 
peace. Believe this, Margaret, and nothing in | 
the world can daunt or defeat you.” 

As if uplifted by his words, she rose steady and 
serene again, and with a glance of reverential ! 
gratitude, said, earnestly : } 

“Thank you for this. I shall remember it, and 
prove that I do by trying heartily to cultivate the 
cheerful faith that makes your life so beautiful | 
and happy.” 

A look of pain crossed Kent’s face as he echoed | 
her words: 

*** Beautiful and happy!’ Does it seem so to 
others? Well, I should be glad of that if it gives 
comfort, in spite of the delusion. Good-by. I 
am going in the morning.” 

He spoke with more than his usual abruptness, ' 
and seemed in haste to get away. Margaret 
longed to keep him, but dared not own it, and with 
a hasty hand-shake he was gone. | 

**What is the matter, Mills, you look fright- 
ened ?” were her first words next morning, as her 
maid came in, pale and flurried. 

**T beg pardon, miss ; but, really, I quite forgot, | 
till Jane said you’d rung three times, which I 
didn’t hear for the noise and talk below,” was the 
hurried answer. 

**What hashappened? Why this unusual noise 
and talk ?” 

**Good gracious me, miss, don’t youknow? I'd 
just got down, an hour ago, when I heard a gun 
go off, close by, and directly afterward Baptiste, 
Mr, St. George’s man, came flying in to get our 
James to fetch a doctor, as Mr. Kent had shot 
himself.” 

**What!” and Margaret caught the woman by 
the shoulder, with a cry that echoed through the 
room, 

** Dear heart, miss, don’t faint. It wasn’t true; 
it’s only his arm. There—there--sit down and 
smell the salts while I finish. I was a fool to tell 





it so sudden, seeing he’s such a friend.” 


Margaret did sit down, for her limbs trembled 
under her, but she refused the salts, and said, 
with a composure belied by her pale lips : | 

**Go on, Mills ; I’m quite well now. It startled | 
me for a moment, but it is nothing.” 

** Yes, miss, it happened in this way : 
was looking over his guns, and one, being left 
loaded, went off unexpectedly, and hit lim in the | 
arm. The doctor has seen him, and says it’s not 
dangerous. He can’t use it for a while, but he 
won’t suffer much, and can be about, as usual, by 
to-morrow.” 

“I’m glad to hear that. Now make haste, | 
Mills.” 

Margaret hurried down to hear the maid’s story 
corroborated by Mr. Chandos and his wite, and to 
envy that stout matron because she could go and 
satisfy herself regarding Kent's condition. The 
young lady could only send friendly messages and 
receive brief answers, which was very trying. The 
day seemed very long, with all the younger mem- | 
bers of the family gone, for, of late, Kent had been | 
almost constantly with them. Next morning she 
was early astir, and received the welcome intelli- 
gence that the wounded man was up and doing 
well, Upon the strength of these good tidings she 
felt equal.to a day of hard work in her studio, but 
tound it very hard to keep her thoughts from wan- 
dering over the garden wall, and her fancy from 
painting Kent in his lonely sick rcom, instead of 
her fingers putting the last touches to the moun- 
tain sketch. During the day she sent him some 
fruit, a new book, and a little note of inquiry, in 
return for which came always the same answer : 
‘* Many thanks, very comfortable ;” and with that 
she was forced to content herself. Next day the 
invalid went out with his arm in a sling, but did 
not call at his neighbor's, which much surprised 
Margaret. In the afternoon, as she took Fantan 
an airing in the garden, she heard steps in the ad- 
joining one, and, planning to peep in with a 
friendly ‘“‘ good morrow,” put her hand on the 
latch of the little door, whic usually stood open. 
It was locked, and, though the falling latch made 
an audible noise, no one came to admit her. 

“That’s odd; it was never so before,” she 
thought, and, surprised at this unwonted inhos- 
pitality, she repaired to the chink to satisfy her- 
self that the walker was not Kent. It was Kent, 
and she at once forgot her wonder in concern, £0 
pale and ill did he lock, though he strode up and 
down with as firm a step as ever, and showed no 
sign of weakness except in his face, which was 
haggard and unquiet. As sbe looked le glanced 
often toward the windows of the lodge, and more 
than once turned as if about to open anc exter at 
the low door ; but each time he checked himself, 
frowned heavily, and returned to his forme: 
promenade with the air of a man who rebelled 
even while he restrained himself. 


Mr. Kent | 


, 


| it might annoy us if he came with his sling. Ill 
| speak to him ;” and as Kent came down the walk, 
a white hand was waved through the ivy, and a 
familiar voice called cheerily : 

*¢ How is our neighbor to-day? Won't he come 
and let me have a peep at him for old acquaintance 
sake ?” 

He came once, in spite of his former hesita- 
tion, and siooping, smiled to see the bright face 
opposite, as he said, in an impatient tone which 
ahe had never heard befvure: 

* As well as sucli a clumsy sportsman deserves 
to be. St. George was right, for, in spite of my 


at 
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| by fears and forebodings, for mine is a cheerful, 
hopeful nature; but now I am quite lost. Do you 
never feel despair, Kent?” she asked, turning io 
him with the womanly instinct of the weak io- 
ward the strong. 


| It gratified bim deeply, for Margaret seldom 


“I shall, dreadfully, but I won't be selfish, If | lost the courage which was as native to her as her 





| east, I can’t keep myselt out of danger, you see.” 

“Never mind, we'll not tell him that. What 

have vou been doing to kiil time all this day long ?” 
“Nothing ; time has been killing me.” 


“Why didn’t you come in and let us amuse 
you?” 


| worked. 
| versation flagged and long pauses followed short 


| 
** Poor soul, he is lonely and in pain, but fancies 


— 


“T was afraid.” 

“Of what, pray ?” 

‘Myself, I was not fit; I had no right——” 

Here Margaret interrupted him with a laugh, 
as he lifted his face out of eye-shot, and seemed 
to be afflicted with sudden bashfulness. 

“You foolish man! Did you think a loose sleeve 
and a sling unfitted you from seeing your 
nearest friends? Don’t you know that a wound 
makes a man a hero in the eyes of women?” 

“So much the worse for him!” she heard him 
say, grimly. 

** It’s evident that solitude is not good for you, 
in spite of your explanation to May. Wouldn't 
you like to come out of your den and be amused?” 
she asked, cordially. 

“Yes, I should, but——” 

‘Let the buts go, and hear what I want you to 
do for me, if you feel able,” and hoping to lighten 
his loneliness, Margaret disguised her purpose in 
the form of a favor, thinking he would be more 
likely to grant it. ‘I feel like working, but have 
nothing to work on, so I am going to ask you to 
allow me to paint you, as a mate to my other por- 


trait. It will surprise and please both the 
children, as you call them, May I?” 
“No.” 


The blunt denial made Margaret start, and feel 
as if she had taken an unwarrantable liberty. 
She colored, though no one could see her, andi 
said, hastily: 

‘As you please. I thought, perhaps, it would 
amuse you. I’ve long wanted a bold, striking: 
head to try, but never dared to ask till now. It is 
chilly ; you will take cold in your wounded arm. 
Good-by,” and away she went to the shelter of 
her studio, half angry, half amused. 

Hardly had she collected herself after this 
rebuff, when Kent walked in, sat down in the chair 
opposite, and in his mildest tone, said, with ® 
gesture toward the easel : 

“Tm ready.” 

“For what?” she asked, rather coldly, wishing, 
woman-like, to make him atone for his rudeness. 

“To have my portrait taken, if you wish it,” 
was the meek reply. 

** Why did you refuse ?” 

“Because I was wise then, and now ‘i am a 
fool.” 

**You mean you were foolish then and wise now. 
Well, I forgive you and will do my best.” 

Relenting with a cordial smile, Margaret set up 
a prepared drawing-paper, pointed her crayon, 
and began a rough sketch, talking gayly as she 
But Kent answered so briefly that con- 


dialugues. She had never studied Kent’s face 
before, fearing that it might displease him; now, as 
an artist, it was necessary, and at first she made 
good use of the occasion. Soon she found it 
difficult to meet the fixed gaze of his eyes, for in 


| them was a look which perplexed and agitated 


her as the glance of no human eye had ever done 
before, It touched her strangely, and as she 
tried to read it by furtive glances, rhe felt as if 
those mournful eyes silently reproached her ; as 
if in the man’s heart stirred some desire, or pain 
or regret, which tried to break loose, but which he 
put down imperiously, and defied her to discover. 
His face seemed hardened by the stern effort ; 
every feature was fixed in a grave, almost grim 
expression, so unlike that which they usually wore 
that it became impossible to catch a likeness of 
the real man. 

‘Does your arm pain you ?” she asked, thinking: 
some bodily discomfort might be the cause of this 
peculiar expression, 

| Not at all.” 

| “Perhaps that chair is not easy? If so, try the 
couch.” 

| IT sit very well, thank you.” 

| She worked in silence for several minutes, with- 

out looking up ; when she did so, a look of patient 

endurance had come into his face, and made 1t so 

pathetic, that tears filled her eyes, as she ex. 

claimed, suddenly : 

‘IT can do nothing with you, Kent. You are not 
like yourself to-day. You look as if you satin a 
| surgeon’s chair and had nerved yourself for some 
painful trial.” 

“*T have.” 

“Is this such a trying operation, then?’ 

a 

‘** But why consent, if you dislike it so much?” 

** Because you asked me.” 

‘Thank you very, very much——” began Mar- 
garet. 

‘*Nay, it is I who should thank you. I love 
beauty too well myself not to feel keenly how hard 
it must be for beauty-loving eyes like yours to 
look so long on a tacelikemine. You can conceal 
the etiort better than I; and for that I thank you, 
and do my best.” 

**You shall do no more! I'l not draw another 
| line now; I can finish from memory. You are 

quite wrong about me, but let your effort end at 
| once. Come, and let me sing to you.” 





Throwing down her crayon, Margaret made him 
follow her to the drawing-room, where, aided by 
Mrs. Chandos and Albany, now a frequent visitor, 
she entertained him for an hour, and sent him 
home with no trace of the melancholy shadow on 
his face. 








Mr. Howetx, an American, has published 


| “Venctian Life,” and relates some of his experiences in 


the “ Bride City of the Sea.” One day he observed an 
English family party pausing before Titian’s “ Jobn the 
Baptist,” in the gallery of the Verction Academy. For 
some time they gazed in silence, but at iast, as “the 


sublime figure of the Baptist, one of the most impres- 
sive, if not the most religious, that the master bas 
painted, and the wild and singuiar beauty of the iand- 
scape, made itself felt through the infinite depths of 
their respectability, the father of the tamily and the head 
of the group uttered approval cf the painter’s concep- 
tion: ‘ Quite my idea of the party’ racter,’ he said, 
and then, silently and awiully, led his domestic train 
away.” 
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PLATE 1, 


FALL FASHIONS FOR CENTLEMEN, 
1866. 


Puate 1.—The first figure on the illustrated 
fashion-plate given in this connection is dressed 
in breakfast costume. It is composed of a bluish- 
gray flannel lounge jacket and trowsers. The 
jacket may be either single or double breasted, 
but must lap well over. The edges are bound 
with blue ribbon, and there are two patch pockets 
laid on the skirt. This garmentis often made up 
in reversible flannel, or else two harmonizing 
colors are selected, such as brown and blue, etc., 
according to taste or fancy. The second figure 
displays a gentlemanly morning dress suit ; whilst 
the third represents a short lounge jacket, such 
as is generally worn, 
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FALL STYLFS FOR GENTLEMEN, FOR 1866. 


PuateE 2.—Another variety in youths’ jackets is 
displayed on the young gentleman before us; it 
is double-breasted, with the lappels buttoning 
back, and has astand collar. The close of autumn 
is indicated by the close buttoning vest on the 
next figure, and the reefing jacket pea-coat on the 
following figure. It is most probable that this 
garment will be generally worn this winter, as it 
was in great favorlast. A double-breasted morn- 
ing coat displayed on the last figure affords an 
ample variety of garments for our patrons to 
submit to their clients. 


MR. AND NIRS. HOWARD PAUL. 


THESE accomplished artistes, of whom we supply 
excellent character-portraits this week, and who 








have recently delighted thousands of visitors by 
their charming entertainments at Irving Hall, 
come to us with a ten years’ substantial English 
reputation in their art. In London they repeated 
their impersonations a thousand times, and in 
Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and other great British commercial centres, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Paul are extensively and favor- 
ably known and appreciated. Mr. Howard Paulis 
by birth a Philadelphian, but his name has been 
so many years associated with the English stage, 
both as an “entertainer” and a dramatist, that 
his fame is almost wholly transatlantic. He may 
be said to have originated the present style of dual 
entertainments, now so popularin England. Mrs. 
Howard Paul is an English lady by birth. Her 
maiden name was Isabelle Featherstone,and before 
her marriage she was the contralto of the English 
Opera Company at Drury Lane, and afterward 
played the dashing comedy parts, such as Lady 
Spanker, at the Haymarket, under the manage- 
ment of the present lessee, Mr. Buckstone. Her 
great hit in London was in the part of Captain 
Macheath in the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera,” in which rdle 
she is unrivaled. The illustrations we have selected 
from the entertainment are Mr. Howard Paul in 
his remarkable impersonation of Napoleon III., 
and Mrs. Howard Paul in her great lyric, the 
‘Dream of the Reveler.” In the ‘‘ make-up” of 
the French Emperor Mr. Paul displays a large 
amount of artistic ability, for he has caught to a 
nicety the features and expression of the strange, 
immobile face he represents. The song, all about 
the “Life of Julius Cesar,” which he sings,is a capi- 
tal specimen of the buffo-lyric, and is given with ex- 
cellent humor and vim. We have before and else- 
where spoken of another of Mr. Paul’s personations 
—Rog er Whitelock, with the characteristic old song, 
‘When George the Third was King ”’—and it is 
possible that in that feature he has his crowning 
excellence. Inthe “‘ Dream of the Reveler,” Mrs, 
Howard Paul is very impressive and powerful. 
There is scarcely an artiste on the Italian stage 
who could grasp the emotional phases of this re- 
markable song with so much force and intensity, 
She is attired in dark flowing robes of silk, trimmed 
with golden grapes and vine-leaves, which form 
an appropriate and beautiful custume for the ex- 
pression of what we may justly term this “‘song- 
drama.” Once heard, the ‘‘ Dream of the Reveler,” 
as interpreted by Mrs. Howard Paul, will not easily 
be forgotten, and it is not too much to say that 
her voice is one of the finest contralti, if not the 
purest in quality, that has been heard in the United 
States. For a wonder, as it isso unusual, her act- 
ing is quite equal to her singing ; and whether as 
Molly Doolan, the frish Nurse, the Unprotected 





Female, the Genius of Liberty, or in the marvel- 
ous assumption of Mr. Sims Reeves, the tenor, the 
illusions are perfect. One has great difficulty in 
believing that it is the same lady in all these 
various disguises. We think we have said suflicient 
| to show that Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul are well 

worth a visit. Their entertainment is by turns 
| comic, musical, illustrative, serious and operatic 


| —very often extremely novel in notion, and always 


: | 


chaste and enjoyable. When better known in the 
United States they will be immensely attractive. 





THE RIVAL WHALE-BOATS. 
OTuERs than those who follow Moby Dick for the 


| sake of his blubber and bone know (from books 
HER GREAT SONG AND IMPERSONATION, ‘‘' THE DREAM OF IHE REVELLER.” 


and personal relation), how much of excitement 
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there must be in the pursuit of the whale, even 
under the most quiet of circumstances. What it 
must be when rivalry is added tc the excitement 
can only be guessed by mere landsmen, as it is 
seldom that the crews of two or more ships start 
at once on the chase of any single whale. There 
have been instances, however; and not even the 
contests of the race-course can quite make the 
blood tingle like the relation of the instance which 
follows—told by one who was very evidently 
‘“‘there,” and a sharer in the “boiling of the 
blood :” 

We were in the South Pacific, and four ships of 
different nations lay becalmed together within the 
neighborhood of a mile, English, French, Portu- 
guese and American, The officers of the Ameri- 





MR. HOWAEBD PAUL, IN HIS REMAREABLE IM- 
PEBSONATION OF EMPEROR NAPOLEON 0, 
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can ship were making preparations to visit their 
English neighbors. The men were amusing them- 
selves below, or loitering about the decks, when 
the look-out on the mast-head gave intelligence of 
a whale by the exciting and familiar cry of— 

‘There she blows—there she blows! Oh, she’s 
a beauty! There she blows again!” 

‘* Where away ?” hailed the officer of the deck. 

** West of south, heading east.” . 

** How far, and what is she ?” 

‘Three miles—a real sperm,” was the reply. 

The men of the American had not been idle 
during this dialogue. As soon as tbe first ‘‘ There 
she blows” was heard, each man had sprung to 
his station in the boat. Stopping for a moment to 
have a keg of water placed in the stern-sheets, 
the boat-steerer, who gives the account, sprung 
into the boat, and, casting all clear, they were 
soon under weigh. Our neighbors had also been 
on the alert. A well-manned boat from each ship 
was in the chase. 

These ships lying somewhat in advance, we 
found they had the advantage of from fifteen to 
forty rods the start of us. Speaking a few words 
ot encouragement to the men, we were soon pass- 
ing over the water with a velocity which is hardly 
conceivable to a landsman. The American whale- 
man is the only man who never turns his head to 
look while in the chase of a whale—that part be- 
longs to the boat-steerer. They are thus enabled 
to give their whole energy to the oar, laying them- 
selves to the work with a hearty good will. Placing 
the palm of my left hand under the abaft oar,while 
with my right I guided the boat, and at each stroke 
threw a part of my weight against it, our boat 
would ‘‘ skim the water like a thing of life.” 





A CAFFRE WITCH DOCTOR, 


A few moments trom the start brought us up 
with the Portuguese. The crews of the different 
ships witnessing the chase, the excitement was 
tremendous. Our shipmates cheered us as we 
came up with the first boat, and as we passed, the 
whale again made his appearance. Singing out 
to the men, “ There she blows! She’s an eighty 
barrel—right ahead. Give way, my boys!” etc., 
we were soon alongside the Frenchman. The 
Frenchman was too polite to oppose us, and we 
passed him with ease. 

The English boat was now about ten rods in ad- 
vance, and the whale about one and three-fourths 
of a mile. Now came the trial. The English boat 
was manned by the same number of stout, active 
hands as our own, and, seeing us pass the other 
boats, their whole strength and force were put to 
the oar. We gained on them but slowly ; and such 
was the excitement of the race, that we were in 
danger of passing over where the whale had last 
*blowed.” At this moment the English boat- 
steerer noticed the manner in which I had placed 
my left hand and weight against the oar. In- 
stantly laying hold of his own in like manner, his 
tirst effort broke it short at the lock. Thus dis- 
abled, he gave usa hearty curse, and we shot past 
him like a meteor, 

We had been so excited with the race that we 
had lost sight of the whale. As luck would have 
it, at this instant she “blowed” but a few rods 
ahead. In a moment we were fast, and “ all 
hands stern.” Soon she was in a “flurry,” and 
in the course of an hour we were slowly returning 
to our ship. That whale stowed us down eighty- 
five barrels of oil, and shortened our voyage two 
months. 








THE CAFFRE WITCH-DOCTORS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Amone the most picturesque, if not the most 
companionable, of the African tribes, are the 
Caffres of South Africa, and among the most 
picturesque members of these tribes, both in 
appearance and the character of their employ- 
ment, are the witch-doctors (of one of whom we 
give an illustration above), who keep such a hold 
upon the superstitions of those savages. 

The Caffres, it should be said, are a doctor- 
loving people ; their doctors and prophets form 
part of the machinery of their government, which 
is upheld by their feeling of devout and super- 
stitious obedience. The Caffre doctor is therefore 
usually supported and patronized by the chief of 
the tribe. The corporation or college of native 
practitioners of South Africa cansists of men and 
women, some of whom confine themselyes to the 
mere practice of medicine ; while others, not con- 
tent with the administration cf native remedies, 
profess to be able to “‘ smell out” the persons who 
have, as they say, bewitched the sick people. 
Every doctor is supposed to lave been calied to 
his profession by a supernatmral guthority. % It 





may be that, during an illness, he has 
acquired, or fancies he has acquired, a knowl- 
edge of the medicinal properties ot some 
plant, the secret of which, he tells his friends, 
has been communicated to him by the spirits. 
Some of the’ doctors of the tribe are then con- 
sulted, and if it should be decided that he has 
**a call,” he goes into retirement for some time; 
during which he holds little, if any intercourse 
with the world, being devoted to the acquisition 
of knowledge from the spirits. During his retreat 
a dance is frequently held to propitiate the spirits 
on his behalf. At the end of his retreat the 
doctors assemble ; the candidate for admission as 
a member of the healing art is then duly examin- 
ed, and, if he be considered qualified, the herb, 
or plant, the properties of which are said to have 
been revealed to him, is cut up, boiled in water, 
and poured over the head of the aspirant to the 
medical profession. 
*Ukupehlelewa,” and the doctor who performs 
the ceremony generaliy gets a fee for his trouble. 
A cow or bullock is then killed, in order that the 
doctors may partake of it in company. The 


caused by witchcraft. The consequence is, that 
they will sometimes inflict cruel torture and even 
death upon the unhappy victims of this degrading 
superstition, 
very words of an Englishman who witnessed the 
affair : 

** When I was living at Kabonda’s place, one of 
his councilors was taken sick, and Kabonda told 
his people to go and say to Mozonda, a witch- 
doctor, that he wished him to ‘ swell out’ the per- 
son who had bewitched the sick man. The doctor 
came, and the people were collected for a witch- 
dance. We all formed a circle, standing close 
together. The men began by striking together 
bundles of assagais, singing at the same time, 
and throwing their bodies into all sorts of contor- 
tions, while the women did the same clapping 
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THE RIVAL WHALE BOATS,—S‘E PAGE 124. 


their hands. The doctor then made his appear- 
ance. His face, one side of his body and arms, 
were painted white ; the other side was painted 
red; a jackal’s tail stood out at right angles from 
his forehead, fastened round his head by a band; 
his arms were encircled with rings of ivory ;-his 
neck, wrists and angles with rings and beads. He 
commenced by running round the circle with up- 
lifted head and dilated nostrils, smeiling for the 
person who had bewitched the sick man. A coun- 
cilor named Doula, and a woman named Naguta, 
one of the wives of the sick man’s father, were ac- 
cused by the doctor of having bewitched the sick 
man, They were instantly seized and stripped of 
all their ornaments, and reins put round their 
necks, The doctor said that Doula had frequently 
asked the sick councilor for cattle, which he had 
refused, and that Doula, out of revenge, had be- 





This ceremony is called | 


Caffre doctors believe and teach that all disease is | 


The following instance is told in the | 





EDITOR OF THE “‘LONDON ATHENEUM,” 
BEE PAGE 126, 


witched him, and that Naguta had asked a bul- 
lock from the sick man in order to get the hide to 
make a kaross, which the sick man had refused, 
and that on this account she had also bewitched 
him. Doula and Naguta were then beaten with 
knob-kerries about the head and face, producing 
fearful wounds. The victims cried out, * Stop! we 
will show where the bewitching matter is with 
which we made the man sick!’ They only said 
this, however, to escape being tortured. They 
showed pieces of dry dung and various other sub- 
stances, which they declared to be the materials 
| of their witchcraft. Messengers were then sent 
| to the doctor to know if it were true that th 
prisoners had given up all the bewitching matter ; 
| to which he replied, ‘No; it is not true; they 
| have more.’ A fire was then lighted and stone: 
| placed on it; the man Doula was bound down t 
| stakes fixed in the ground, lying on his back, quite 
| naked, with his arms extended, and hot stones 
| were placed over his chest and belly, as well as 
| 


along the inside of his arms and thighs. Naguta, 
the woman, was treated in the same manner ; and 
| both, after being thus cruelly tortured were tied 


NOW VISITING AMFRICS 








to a tree by the necks, and there beaten to death 
with knob-kerries,” 








AN INDIAN FLAC-OF-TRUCE IN 
CLAYOQUOT SOUND. 


Not many months ago, the British Squadron in 
the North Pacific, commanded by Rear-Admiral 
Denman (since a little notorious in the Chile 
business), had occasion to chastise, after a pe- 
culiarly English fashion, the Indian tribes of Clay- 
oquot Sound, on the west coast of Vancouver 
Island, for certain acts of piracy committed by 
them. A small vessel, the Kingfisher, was seized 
by the people of the Ahousat tribe, plundered and 
destroyed, and the captain and crew murdered. 
When this news came to Victoria, the capital of 
Vancouver Island, Admiral Denman sent the gun- 
boat Devastation, Captain Pike, to demand that 
the murderers should be given up to justice. The 
Devastation went, but returned without success, 
Admiral Denman then set forth in the Sutlej, his 
flagship, and on the next morning arrived off the 
entrance of Clayoquot Sound, where the Devasta- 
tion joined company. In the afternoon they went 
in, the Sutlej proceeding up the North Arm and 
the Devastation up the Herbert Arm. 

The portrait of the flag-of-truce, accompanying, 
with his queer wooden substitute for a white 
flag, is that of the Man Friday, an Indian of 
Barclay Sound, employed as interpreter by Mr 
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A FLAG OF TRUCE IN CLAYOQUOT SOUND, 
VANCOUVER ISLAND, 


Hankin, who was surveying in those waters a few 
years before. Mr. Hankin, with his Man Friday 

accompanied the Admirail’s ship on this occasion, 
and landed at the first native village they reached 
it hopes of persuading the Indians to come toa 
parley or “ waw-waw.” But the village was de- 
serted by its inhabitants, and some of their canoes 
were hidden away under the bank: these were 
immediately brought off. A party of Indians of 
another tribe, under their chief, Cedar-Ka-Nim, 
then joined the Sutlej as allies, and with them, 
probably as a spy, was one of the Ahousats. He 
was at once made prisoner, and gave corrobor- 
ative evidence as to the names of those who had 
murdered the crew of the Kingfisher. The Sutlej, 
having steamed up as far as Obstruction Pass, 
returned down the North Arm and stopped in 
front of the village where it had been before. A 
native was seen there vehemently gesticulating as 
the ship drew near to the shore, and exclaiming, 
probably, at the loss of the canoes, Mr. Hankin 
and his Man Friday again landed and approached 
this man quietly, without exciting his alarm, but 
presently made him a prisoner, believing him to 
be one of the murderers, and brought him safe 
on board, 

In the meantime, the Devastation had been up 
the Herbert Arm of the Sound, but with no better 
success than the time before. The Admiral, how- 
ever, determined to make one last effort at con- 
ciliation. He sent Friday in a canoe to a village 
in the Herbert Ann, inhabited by the Ahousat 
tribe, requesting that the guilty persons and the 
stolen property should be given up. After a 
“ waw-waw” of nearly two hours they sent back 
a refusal to give upeither. The Sutlej then came 
in and opened fire upon the village, which was 
soon knocked to pieces; but, to insure its total 
destruction, Lieutenant Talbot, with boats, was 
sent in to set the huts on fire and bring away the 
canoes. In a few minutes the village was in 
flames and eleven canoes were towed off to the 
ship, the Indians firing but a few shots at Lieu- 
tenant Talbot’s boat. A large winter encamp- 
ment of the Indians was destroyed on the next 
day. 

After this, the operations were staid for a day 
or two, when preparations were made for landing 
the small-arms company and the marines, accom- 
panied by the friendly chief, Cedar-Ka-Nim, and 
some of his tribe. This party, with Mr. Smith, 
tho Superintendent of Police, were to march across 
a neck of land, three miles in width, so as to 
get to the rear of the Indian village in Trout 
River, Cypress Bay, where Capcha, the chief of 





the Ahousats, had established himself, At six 
o’clock next morning they accordingly landed, 
under the command of Lieutenant H, Stewart, 
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the senior lieutenant, and, guided by the Indians, 
marched with some difficulty through swampy 
ground and thick brushwood, intersected by moun- 
tain streams, to the shores of Cypress Bay. Here 
they found the boats of the Sutlej ready to give 
their assistance. The Sutlej had been brought 
round to this side of the promontory, while the 


Devastation still lay on the other side ; and rockets | 


were thrown up, as a signal from the one side to the 
other, to announce the success of the landing 
party. They saw no signs.of Indians till within 
half a mile of Cypress Bay, when smoke and noise 
of chopping wood indicated the neighborhood of 
the village. The sailors, under Lieutenant Max- 
well, were then placed in ambush, just outside, to 
intercept any of the Indians who might try to es- 
cape by the river-side ; wh Je the marines, divided 
into two parties, silently advanced into the vil- 
lage. The barking of dogs, however, soon be- 
trayed their approach, and a complete surprise 
was thus prevented. They made a dash at the 
huts, but the Indians were too quick for them, and 
every dwelling was found empty. In another 
moment a war-whoop was raised in the surround- 


| EXECUTION OF THE RUSSIAN 
| RECICIDE. 


A teTTer from St. Petersburg, in a foreign 
exchange, gives some details of the execution of Kara- 
| kozow, who made an attempt on the life of the Em- 
| peror : 
| TI have this instant returned from the execution of 
| the would-be regicide. A notice in the papers yesterday 
| informed the public that the execution would take 
place this morning, at seven, in the great square of 
Smolensk, at the end of Sassili Ostrof. I was there at 





| more than 50,000. Many carriages were standing in 
the neighboring streets. In the middle of the square a 
| gallows was erected, and not far from it illory, with 
| @ platform, at about the height of a . At afew 
minutes before seven the cart arrived, escorted by a 
picket of cavalry, with the condemned seated on a 
raised bench, so that every one could see him. He was 
dressed in black, and had his back to the horses. On 
his breast was a label, with the words, ‘ Karakozow, 
regicide.’ His arms were tied behind his back, and he 
was livid. Getting out of the cart he stumbled, but the | 
executioners’ assistants sustiined him. Atter a few | 
steps he seemed to recover himself, and walked firmly 
to the pillory. The crowd was attentive and silent. I 
heard some peasants and workmen say, ‘ The wretch 
has deserved it. May God pardon him; but he ought 








ing covert, and a sharp fire was opened on every 
side. This was, of course, returned, and with some 
effect, ten or twelve of the Indians being killed, 
but the rest of them got away, leaving the English- | 
men in possession of the village. On the following | 
day the admiral, having decided to send another 
message to see whether the Ahousats would yet 
listen to reason after this exhibition of force, the 
two prisoners on board the Sutlej and Devastation 
were released, and, furnished with some blankets 
and tobacco, were dispatched to speak to their 
people. In the evening they returned with two 
more of their tribe, and said they would assist in 
delivering the murderers up to justice—a promise 
which was afterward fulfilled, and the savages 
thus finally taught how closely Engiand has a 
habit of guarding its subjects, however distant 
from her home-land—a lesson which may not be 
Jost upon other and differently situated nations. 








WILLIAM HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Tue Scotia (Oct. 31st) will carry back to Eng- 
land one of the most distinguished of recent 
English travelers in America, Mr. William Hep- 
worth Dixon, Editor of the London Atheneum. 
This gentleman has spent several montlis of active 
travel and diligent inquiry in the country, pene- 
trating to the Sierra Nevada, and spending some 
weeksin close observation in Utah, where, through 
a concurrence of favorable circumstances, he en- 
joyed exceptionable opportunities for acquainting 
himself with the organization, probity, and inner 
life of the Mormons. It is presumed that we shall 
have presented to us speedily the results of Mr. 
Dixon’s observations, not >"ly in Utah but among 
the Shakers, Perfectionists. and other exalted 
religionists, as well as on other matters and things 
less special in character. The public needs no 
assurance that Mr. Dixon’s work will be exact, in 
data, impartial in judgment, and animated and 
correct in style. 

The space filled in English periodical literature 
by the London Atheneum, and its influence as a cri- 
tical, literary and scientific journal, are confessedly 
greater than occupied or exercised by any weekly 
periodical in the British metropolis. It owes its 
position mainly to the industry, impartiality and 
clear critical perceptions of Mr. Dixon, who has 
been its editor not far from twenty years. Yet, 
among all the cares and occupations incident to 
the conduct of such a periodical, Mr. Dixon has 
found time to make his mark in permanent 
English literatare. His vindication of Penn 
against the aspersions of Macaulay, so com- 
plete as to admit of no replication, gave Mr. Dixon 
a special claim on Americans, but particularly on 
Pennsylvanians, which was gracefully and appro- 
priately recognized by the good people of the 
* City of Brotherly Love” during his present visit. 
His “Life of Bacon” is, probably, Mr. Dixon’s 
chief and most enduring work, His * Travels in 
Palestine,” published last year, is the latest gu- 
thority which we possess on the Holy Land, and 
has enjoyed a wide and deserved popularity, show- 


to die.’ A secretary of the Senate, in full uniform, 
approached the condemned, and read the sentence in a 
distinct and audible voice. Karakozow listened atten- 
tively. His bead was at first bent down to the left in a 
listening attitude, and then fell over to the right, as if 
he could hardly sustain it. When the reading of the 
sentence was concluded, a priest advanced to the 
criminal with a crucifix in his hands. Karakozow 
kissed the cross very devoutly, fell down on his knees, 
and received the benediction of the priest. He then 
bowed to the people in every direction. Several voices 
were heard to say, ‘May God pardon him.’ The two 
executioners then bandaged his eyes, and covered him 
with a shroud, which they had some difficulty in putting 
on. He was then conducted from tle pillory to the 
gallows. The cord was placed round his neck, and ata 
signal from the head of the police, he was launched 
into eternity. His death was instantaneous. At half- 
past seven the body was taken down and placed ina 
black coffin. The crowd dispersed calm, silent, and 
reflecting.”’ 








Love anp CuotEra!—A St. Louis paper re- 
cords the following, which should be true, if it is not: 
**Some weeks ago, while the cholera was raging with 
alarming violence, and the dead-carts were running 
night and day, conveying the dead and dying to the 
hospital and to Arsenal Island, an incident occurred 
which proves that Dan Cupid is as active in the midst 
cf disease as when “all the world is May.” Thedriver 
of one of the ambulances was called upon to convey a 
young girl to the hospital. He had her placed in his 
wagon, and started off like Jehu tor the hospital. The 
moans of the girl attracted his attention, and he looked 
back and was struck with her beauty. A second look 
interested him still more, and he slackened his speed, 
so that he might not disturb the stricken one more than 
could be helped. By the time he arrived at the hospital, 
his heart was completely in the possession of the un- 
conscious maiden, and he assisted in removing her into 
the hospital with great tenderness. He inquired after 
her condition at every visit he made, and was delighted 
to hear that she was recovering. When the girl was 
restored to health, the driver called to see her, pro- 
posed marriage, and, without further courtship, the 
twain were made one flesh, The ambulance-driver is 
now enjoying the honeymoon, and is the happiest man 
in the city.” 


Tur British Registrar-General’s half-yearly 
Report on Births, Deaths and Marriages in Ireland con- 
tains a statement which is worth thinking about by 
those who take an interest in Irish affairs. In the 
quarter ending the 30th of June last, the number of 
births was 38,816; of deaths, 24,763; and of emigrants, 
41,124; the result of which isa diminution of the popu- 
lation of Ireland by 27,071 in the three months, 


Auways Reapy anp Atways Perrect. —Leav- 
ing out the question whether all the other Sewing 
Machines do or do not possess all the advantages claimed 
for them by those interested, one thing is certain 
that the ExTRA SEWING MACHINE has this advantage 
over all others, more than compensating the claims 
of the most arrogant rivalry: It is so simple in its work- 
ing, that its manipulation can be learned at once by the 
most ordinary intellect; while at the same time that 
very simplicity keeps it from getting out of order, and 
prevents the necessity of its being (as some of the others 
need tu be) run by a machinist ! 








If you must take medicines then take 
AYER’S, which are by far the most effectual remedies 
to be had anywhere. 





Barnum’s New American Museum. | 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, | 


Extraordinary Attraction. New Curiosities! New 
Wonders! Just arrived, and now on exhibition at all 
hours, a RARE COLLECTION OF LIVING WILD 
ANIMALS, consisting of the following splendid speci- 
mens; Dwart Elephant, Double Humped Bactrian 
Gamel, Royal Benga! Tiger, White Himmalah Mountain 
Bear, Silver-Striped Hyena, Lions, Tigers, Leopards, 
Bears, Wolves, Sacred Cattle, Tapir, Deer, Pelicans, 





ing signal ability in a department of literature into 
which many venture, but in which few succeed. 
This work gives high promise of the interest and 
yalue of Mr. Dixw . s fortheoming work on America. 

Mr. Dixon was born in 1821, and is consequently 
in the prime of mental and physical vigor, The 
portrait which we present was photographed from 
the original, on the wood, in our own establish- 
ment. 








Aw Actor From THE Nosrirty.—The Limerick 
Chronicle calis attention to the debut at the theatre in 
that city of the grandson of the Earl and Countess of 
Rathdown. “Last evening,” it says, “ Mr. Blayney | 
Cole made h’s first appearance in * Hamlet,’ The 
goenery and decorations of the theatre were in keeping 
with the piece, and reflect the highest credit upon the 
ruanager, Mr. Stafford. We already noticed that Mr, Cole 
is of noble family—the grandson of the Earl and 
Countess of Rathdown, and has relinquished, perhaps, 
ymore tempting advantages for pure devotion to the 
drama It is evident trom the spirit in which he acts 
that he has not merely confined himse If to being a per- 
fect elocutionist, but that be has drunk in deeply the 
apivit and power of the great dramatist. The sustaining 
of the character of Hamlet requires considerable ability. 
We are all familiar with its incidentals, but none except 
one who has mastered its more hidden depths can give 
vent to the various passions that have been called into 
play. Mr. Cole is a very young man, but we have seldoiw 
geen in actors of high repute, and never in one of hisage, 
a better impersonation of this important character. His 
voice is agreeable, of rather melancholy cadence, but 
most distinct, even in its lowest chord, an 1 there can be 
no doubt tbat, after training and study, it will qual some | 
of our best upon the boards, Itis evident that, in join- 
ing the profession, he aims at perfection.” This is not 
the first late recruit for the stage from the English no- 
bility, however, as only last season (1865) the Hon. Lewis 
Wingfield, son of another Irish Earl, took to stage as a 

rofession, at least temporarily, and appeared to excel- 
ent advantage in burlesque, etc., at London and Liver- 

ol, while the dashing widrw of a ‘ate distinguished 

aronet was displaying her harms pretty lavishly in 
gome of those peculiar “ unures ” pieces not confined 
to the English stage; and at that time it was prophesied 


that the theatre-mania might very possibly spread, and 
pidewic 


poome € 


among the nobility and gentry. 





Monkeys, etc., and over 200 Australian Birds, All Living. 
Every Afternoon at 2—Evening a 7%, the highly success- 
ful Spectacular Drama, ‘THE SEA OF ICE, new scenery, 
costumes and effects. Also on exhibition at all hours, 
Collection of the late Gordon ‘Cumming; Mammoth 
Fat Man, Weighing 615 pounds; Miss Anna Swan, 
Giantess, over eight feet high; 3 Dwarfs, Glassblowers, 
Circassian Girl, National Bronze Portrait Gallery; 125 
Portraits of N. A. Indian Chiefs; Cosmoramas, Learned 
Seal, Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, Wax Figures, and 


| 200,000 other Curiosities. 


Adzission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents, 


Holloway’s Ointment.—The rapid variations 
of our climate give alarming prevalence to cutaneous 
and scorbutic eruptions. The Ointment permeates 
through the pores of the skin, and neutralizes the 
incipinet corruption, 





ORGANIZED 1853, 
SISPENNY SAVINGS BANE. 
CLINTON HALL, ASTOR PLACE, 
NOTICE.—Deposits made on or before 
NOV. 1, 
will draw interest for three months at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
577-80 
Dr- Wm. Earl's Celebrated Liver Pills, 
59 cents per Box—12 White street, N. Y. 
CAUTION.—Dr. Earl has not removed from his old 
stand, nor has he agents for the sale of his Remedies. 


Oli- 


150 a Month! New Business for 
Ageuts. H. B. SHAW, Aifred, Me. 
572-84 


MICROSCOPES: 6Ocrs I 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 
ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for60cents. Two for %1. 
Address GEO, D, WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Bos- 
ton, Mass, eow. 


half-past six. There was already a crowd of perbaps | __ 


such persons will be informed what size club they must 


ARRANDALE & CO., 


| 162 Broadway, N. Y., are offering over $1,000,000 worth 
of Dry Goods, in Dresses, Pants and Coat Patterns, Bal 
moral Skirts, etc., together with a large assortment 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, Silverware and Fancy Goods, 
atauniform price of ONE DOLLAR each, with very 
| liberal terms to agents. 

Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will show you 
what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR, and to those 
who desire it, we will send our terms to agents. 

New York, Oct., 1866. 


UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


and CLOTHES WRING- 
ER COMBINED. The 








only truly successful 
Washing - Machine ever 
inyroduced. irst 


ze Wiedal award- 
ed in Europe aud Ameri- 
ca. Warranted to wash 
perfectly, without soak- 
ing, rubbing, or boiling, 
and without injury to the 
most tender fabric. 
= It saves soap, labor and 
health. Over 30,000 sold, 
; = and no complaints. The 
Wringer will fit any kind of tub, and is the most 
durable made, 
VAN NAME &CO., fi Walnut St., Cincinnati, O., 





eneral Western 78 North 6th St., St. Louis, Mo., 
Agents, 39 La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
J. WARD & CO., 
tf 23 Courtlandt Street, New York. 





Agents Wanted, to8ell Brown’s Glass= 
CLEANING POLISH (Patented), for Windows, Mirrors, 
Gold and Silver-plated Ware, Tin, &c. Large profits to 
agents. Full particulars sent free. C. M. BROWN, 74 


| CHICKERING & SONS, 


(Established 1823,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


‘PIANOFORTES, 


Warerooms, 652 Broadway, New Yorl:. 


CARD. 
It is with feelings of pride as American manufactu. 
rers that we publish the following testimonials, which 
have been received by us recently, 





EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 
Received during the month of August, 1966, 


Lonvon, July 25, 1866. 
Messrs. CHICKERING & Sons—Gents: I have much 
pleasure in enclosing a document signed by the first 
composers, musicians, and professors in Europe. I 
held your Pianos in such high estimation (vide my cer- 
tificate) that I felt it my duty to take one of them with 
me to Europe to ascertain the opinion of my profes- 
sional brethren. The enclosed certificate will prove 
how unanimous they have been on the subject. I beg 
to forward, at the same time, a letter I received from 
my friend Mr, Collard, which Iam sure must be gratify- 
ing to you. 
I have the honor to be, gentlemen, yours, very truly, 
JAMES M. WEHLI. 


Lonpvon, July 14, 1866. 
James M. Wehli, Esq. : 





Bleecker street, N. Y. 





The Vanishing Carte de Visite.—The | 
greatest trick of the age. Price, 25 cents. MORGAN’S | 
FREEMASONRY EXPOSED AND EXPLAINED. Price, 
25 cents. Send stamp for a Catalogue of Books, &c. 
Address orders to EMPIRE PUBLISHING CO., 14 Ann | 
street, New York. 576-81 | 





seen eraatecenesmeentoecesee 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 
BINARGEHMENWwT 


OF 


FRANK LESLID’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


To commence this week with No. 4. 





The great and, to acertain extent, unexpected general 
success Of FRANK LESLIE’s CHILREN’S FRIEND, which 
was only intended for children of tender years, has 
determined the publisher to enlarge his original design, 
and produce a paper which, while it includes all his 
young family friends, takes the entire range of our | 
youthtul classes, 

We therefore present to the public a Serial which will 
be dear to all asa househoid companion, and shall spare 
neither labor nor expense iu making FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY the amusing companion 
and yleasant instructor ot the young. 

For this purpose we shal! make it as generally inter- 
esting as possible, and all that can attract the young will 
be found garnered in its pages, 

Healtuy Fiction, Romantic Adventures, Parlor Amuse- 
ments, Science Made Easy, Natural History, Incidents 
of Ancient and Modern History, Anecdotes illustrating 
character, selected specially for youth; Instances of 
Modern Progress, Customs of Foreign Lands, Magic 
and entertaining Conjuring, Easy Lectures on Hard 
Subjects, Enigmas, Conumdrums, and Fireside Amuse- 
ments for Winter Evenings—in short, FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYs’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY will be a selection of 
reading matter, with numerous Illustrations, admirably 
calculated to please the youthful reader. To accom- 
plish this end, the different departments have been 
entrusted to writers eminently qualified for their task. 
Arrangements have also been made with authors cele- 
brated for this specialty to write upon the most suitable 
subjects. 

To carry out this comprehensive design, the publisher 
has ENLARGED FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY to SIXTEEN PAGES, of three 
columns each, making forty-eight columns of the most 
varied reading ever issued, and which will form equal 
to over 120 pages of book size. The price will be FIVE 
CENTS a week, making it the cheapest periodical now 
issued. Every number will be embellished with several 
beautiful Illustrations. 

It will be published every Saturday, and sold by all 
News Dealers. 

Price, 5 cents a copy; or, 

1 Copy, a year. ° ° e $2 50 

3 Copies, “ , . *4@ e 6 50 

5 Copies, “ . . ° . 10 00 
And $2 for every additional subscription. Postmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten will be entitled to receive 
Frank LE&sLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK | 
LESLIE£’s CHIMNEY CORNER for one year. 





Inducements to the Young. 


The publisher of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY offer the following prizes for the 
largest Clubs of new subscribers: 
For the largest Club. ° 
For the next largest Club e 
For the third largest Club ° $100 “ 

For every Club of 100 we will give a Large Tool Chest, or 
Sewing Machine, 

For every Club of 80 we will give a best Set of Croquet. 

For every Club of 70 we will give a handsome Silk 
Dress. 

For every Club of 60 we will give a Set of Chemical 
Apparatus tor Experiments, 

For every Club of 50 we will give a Parlor Croquet, 
or an Elegant Clock. 

For every Club of 40 we will give a handsome Silver 
Watch. 

For every Club of 30 we will give a Stereoscopic Ma- 
chi-e with a Set of Views, 


$300 in cash, 
$200 “ 





For every Club of 25 we will give a Microscope or Magic 
Lantern, complete, | 
For every Club of 15 we will give a Pair of Skates either | 
for Pond or Parlor. 
Should any of the persons drawing prizes desire them 
to be changed for other articles, their wishes can be 
fnifilled by communicating with the publisher, or the 
valuetwill be given either in money or in the goods they 
prefer. In this case it would be better to address the 
puilisher, naming the article they want, when 


send to obtain the required prize. 

The last list must be sent by the Ist of February, on | 
which day the prizes will be announced, and the goods 
sent and casb paid on the 28th of the same month. 

In order to assist those who are desirous of gaining 
these valuable prizes, the publisher is willing to accept 
the subscriptions as they are received, which will en- 
title the parties whose names accompany the subscrip- 
tion to receive the paper immediately. These names 
will be carried to the account of the party forming the 
Club, and wil! necessarily facilitate their exertions. On 
the ist of February a line will be drawn, and they will re- 
ceive the prize awarded to the number they have fur- 
nished. This will be a material inducement to their 
friends to subscribe, as the advantage will be imme- 
diate, and not prospective. 

This is an excellent opportunity of testing the busi- 
ness capacity of the young, and parents and guardians 
might gain an insight into their natures, and foster 
habits of enterprise, tact and thrift. 

Subscriptions should be sent to 

FRANE LESLIE, 
537 Pearl St., N. X. 


| brated makers, 


My Dear Str: I have great pleasure in asking you to 
convey to Messrs. Chickering the expression of my high- 
est approval of their instr t. It is, I consider, not 
merely the best instrument of American manufacture 
that I have tried, but one of the finest Grand Pianofortes 
that has ever come under my observation; and the 
Messrs. Chickering may well be proud of having turned 
out from their manufactory an instrument which, for 
touch, quality, power and workmanship, it would be 
very difficult to surpass in any part of the wide world. 
Dear Sir, very sincerely yours, 

CHAS. D. COLLARD. 
Firm of Collard & Collard, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
London. 





; Lonpvon, Avgust 22, 1866. 
‘James M. WentI—My Dear Sim: As you are going 
back to the United States, I must beg you to remember 
me kindly to the Messrs. Chickering. Tell them I was 
delighted with their Grand Pianoforte—as good an in- 
strument, I think, as was ever turned out, both in touch 


| and tone, 


“ Wishing you, &c., I remain ever truly, 
“H. F. BROADWOOD, 
“(Firm of I. Broadwood & Sons, Pianoforte Manu- 
facturers, London.)”’ 


LONDON, July 20, 1866, 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons : 

GeEnTs: I have just been invited by Messrs. Collard to 
try a Grand Pianofo te manufactured by you, and I have 
no hesitation in endorsing the opinion of my old friend, 
Mr. C. D. Collard, viz.: that itis the finest instrument 
Lever played upon. 

Believe me, gentlemen, most faithfully yours, 

J. L. HATTON. 


Testimonial from the most distinguished Artists in Europe 
to Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
Lonpon, July 25, 1866. 
Having played upon a pianoforte made by Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons, of Boston and New York, I have 
much pleasure in testifying to its general excellence. 
For sweetness and brilliancy of tone, delicacy of touch, 
and magnificent power for concert purposes, I consider 
it a really GRAND PIANOFORTE, AND DECIDEDLY THE 
BEST I HAVE SEEN OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE, 
ARABELLA GODDARD, GIULO REGONDI, 
G. A. OSBORNE, ALFRED JAELL, 
W. KUHE, LINDSAY SLOPER, 
JULES BENEDICT, J. MOSCHELES, 
M. W. BALFE, Professor au Conserva- 
CHAS. HALLE, torie de Leipzig. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 8. ARTHUR CHAPPEL, 
RENE FAVARGER, Director of Monday Con- 
SYDNEY SMITH, certs, London. 


I recently had occasion to play on one of Chickering’s 
Concert Grand Pianos. The high reputation of these in- 
struments had already reached me, and the instrument 
under notice fully sustained the reputation of the cele- 
It is distinguished by the fuliness, 
beauty and nobleness of its tone; by the perfect exact- 
ness of the entire scale and by its action, which is of so 
remarkable a kind that it gives to the player the most 
complete mastery over every shade of tone; p p, to me 
dium and/f. In short, this Piano unitesall the advan- 
tages of the best productions of the kind, and stands side 
by side with the most celebrated European instruments, 

LzrpziGc, August 20, 1866. LOUIS PLAIDY. 


Certificate from Herr Carl Reinecke, successor to the posi- 
tions of Mendelssohn, both in the Conservatorie and as 
Conductor of the celebrated “‘ Gerwandhause Concerts,’” 
in Lewpzig. 

I hereby assert and affirm that the Grand Pianoforte 


| af Chickering & Sons, of Boston and New York, which I 


have tried and examined, is one of the finest insiru- 
ments of the class that ever came to my notice. 
Lerpzic, July, 1866. CARL REINECKE, 


Certificate from Y. Von Arnold, the Celebrated Rv,ssian 
Pianist and Composer, 

At Mr. Levett’s, in Leipzig, I have this day (July 24, 
1866,) examined a Grand Pianoforte from the manufac- 
tory of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, of Boston, It isa 
Concert Instrument of 7 '4 octaves, with regard to which 


| I would make the following remarks: 


First—The action is eo finely balanced that any grada- 


| tion of power can be obtained, from the most delicate 


lightness to the greatest force, 

Second—Between the two extremes of the key-board 
the vibrations are perfectly equal in graduated power. 
The “singing ’’ quality of the instrument (prolongation 
of sound), especially in the middle octaves, is greatly 
developed, and is exceedingly beautiful. The bass ise 
full, uniform, powerful, without harshness, and the en- 
semble very beautifal. 

Third—Nothing finer than this instrument could be 
desired, with regard to power and fullness of tone. In 
conclusion, it must be acknowledged that this instru- 
ment is one of the most perfect Pianofortes of our time, 
namely, as regards tone im general and in the perfection 
of its mechanical parts. 

(Signed) 

Lerpzie, July, 1866. 


¥. VON ARNOLD, 


Warerooms, 652 Broadway, New Yorke 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, and 65 Chrystie Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 


and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United | 


States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent. from old prices. 


Also 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





The Horace Waters Grand, Square 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS and CABINET 
ORGANS, wholesale and retail. To LET, and rent al- 
lowed if purchased. Monthly payments received for 
the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, from $60 
to $225. Old Pianos taken in «xchange. Isiberal dis- 
count to teachers and clergymen. Piano Stools and 
Covers. Pianos tuned and repaired. New 17-octave | 
Pianos for-$275 and upward. | 
Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New | 

York. Cash paid for Second-hand Pianos 
HORACE WATERS. 





Love! Love !—Full instructions for winning | 
undying love of the fair sex, and mastering the whole | 
art of Ventriloquism, in a few hours practice. 
by ‘Sah cents. Addtess M. A. JAGGERS, Cal- 
houn, Ill. 





4a Something New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
3. W. RICE & CO., 


tf 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





Fhe Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skin 
ing, beautifying and preserving the complexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & CO., Perfumers, 133 South 7th street, 
Philadelphia. tf 


*¢ Divination-”—Believers in the Black 
Art, who desire to learn the future, should read this 
book. 
hundreds of wrinkles never bejore published, of 
making money bonestly. Sent, by mail, for 25 cents. 
T. WILLIAM & UO., Publishers, Philadelphia. tf 





** Psychoman 
fascinate and gain 
good will of any person they choose, instantly. 
simple mental acquirement all can possess, securing 
certain success in love, marriage, etc., free by mail, for 
25 cents, together with a guide to the unmarried of both 
sexes—an extraordinary book, of great interest. Third 
edition; over 100,000 copies already sold. Address 
T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


¥."_ sow either sex may 
the love, confidence, affection and 


THE STANDARD 


“AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Intormation of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress O. A, ROORBACH, 122 Nassau street, New York. 

tf 








Will be Ready on the 6th of October, 


A pleasant book for Railroad Traveling and the 
Fireside. 


FUN FOR THE MILLION 


64 pages large folio, 150 Comic Illustrations, with hand- 
some cover. Price, 25 cents. 


AMERICAN NEWS CO., Wholesale Agents. 








How to Enlarge and Beautify the 
FORM without the use ot Padding or Elevators. Guide 
to Beauty and other important information for ladies 
will be found in the ‘BOOK OF MYSTERIES.” Sent, 
securely sealed, on receipt of 25 cents, by the EMPIRE 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 14 AnnSt.,N. ¥. 577-89 

$1 500 Per Year, paid by Shaw 
& CLARK, Biddeford, Me., or Chi- 

cago, Dl. 572-84 


NEW MAGAZINE! | 


On the 1st of July was issued the First Num- 
ber of 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OF $1 50 a YEAR, 


A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great variety of 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain Four Large and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

No effort will be spared to make this Magazine the 
most attractive, as well as the cheapest of the kind in 
the United States 

In the first number was commenced “ ReGccorzo, 
gus RENEGADO; OR, THE MINSTREL GIRL OF MEXICO,” 
a Spanish-American Tale. By Harry Hazleton. 

gaa FRANK LESLIE’S PLEASANT HOURS will 
supersede and take the place of FRANK LESLIE’S 
NEW MONTHLY. 

Sam All subscriptions to be sent to 

FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





| 60 cents for two Goiden Envelopes, sure to 


Sent, | 


WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- | 


It contains plenty of fun and more reality, with | 


This | 


PRINCE’S IMPROVED PROTEAN 
Fou 


7 Tt 

Ih i 

Once filling, writes 12 Hours. ~ . 
send stamp for circular 
Broadway, cor. Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 
A New Way to Make Money-—Send 
We e 
and a chance to draw $30,000 in Greenbacks. AT 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 197 Broadway, 
New York City. tt 


KNOW THY DESTINY! 


MADAME REMINGTON, the world-renowned Astro- 


















logist and Somnambulistic yant, while in a 
clairvoyant state delineates the very features of the 
person you are to marry, and by aid of an instrument 
of intense power, known as the chomotrope, 
guarantees to produce a perfect and life-like picture of 
the future husband or wife of the applicant, with date 
of marriage, occupation, leading traits of character, 
&c. This is no imposition, as testimonials without 
number can assert. By stating place of birth, age, 
disposition, color of eyes and hair, and enclosing 50 
cents, and stamped envelope addressed to yourself, you 
will receive the picture by return mail, together with 
desired information. Address in coufidence, MADAME 
GERTRUDE REMINGTON, P. O. Box 297, West Troy, 
New York. 571-83 


(pORTA 











LE PRINTING OF 





-! 





For the Army and Navy Hospitals, Merchants, Drug- 
gists, anid all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peditiously. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&c., 10 cts. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Ann street, 
New York, tf 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation, HUNT & CO., PERFUMERs, 

tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photographs of Rebel Officers for 
25 cents; 100 photographs of Female Beauties tor 25 
cents; 100 photographs of Actors for 25 cents. Address 

580-88 C, SEYMOUR, Box 48, Holland, N. Y. 





Royal Havana Lottery. 


Official Drawing of August 18th, 1856, 
WO, Beer cccecccces drew..........$100,000 
MO. GIBB. cccccccce 6S sccccccece 50,000 
No. 9829........ © ssceus +++. 25,000 
| No. 26884.....0000. ©. isn cuies 10,000 
Se © cosece coos 5,000 
Serer akenncese © gccenes «+. 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes. : 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 





300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight. 
All sent, with particulars, free, by mail, for 35 cents. 
Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 
New York. 529ly 








** trow "Tis Done,” Whiskers in six weeks, 
Gambling exposed. Fortune-telling, Ventriloquism, etc. 
1u0 great secrets. Free tor 25 cents, Address HUN 
TER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 





Good Books sent by return mail. 
How to Write Letters Correctly, 15 cts.—Guide to 
Etiquette, 15 cts.—Bridal Etiquette, 15 cts.—Courtship 
| Made Easy, 15 cts.—Housekeeper’s Own Book, 15 cts.— 

How to Buy, Tame and Keep Horses, 15 cts. —Knowlson’s 

Farrier, 15 cts.—Home Cook Book, 30 cts.—Parlor 

Magician, 30 cts.—Parlor Theatricals, 30 cts.—Parlor 
| Pantomimes, 25 cts.—500 Puzzles, 30 cts.—Fireside 

Games, 30 cts.—Laws of Love, 30 cts.—Love Oracle, 30 
| ets. —Comic Courtship, 30 cts.—Great Fortune Teller, 50 
cts. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 573-85 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FOR 1867, 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC, 


With Over Sixty Illustrations, 


And full of useful information. 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslie’s 
| Illustrated Lady’s Almanac, 


With Over Seventy Illustrations. 


Full of useful informnation and pleasant reading for the 
es, 


Sixty-Four Pages, Large Octavo. Price, 50 Cents. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Comic Almanisic 


With Eighty tllust: ations. 
ThirtyTwo Pages. Price, 15 Cents. 











ae 


Remember the Little Ones! 


THE 


DESTITUTE AND ORPHAN CHILDREN 


OF OUR 


COUNTRY’S DEFENDERS. 





Grand Charitable Fair and Presentation Festival 


IN AID OF THE 


Home and School for the Maintenance and Education of the 
Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors. 





AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


This Home anv ScHoot was chartered in the year 1862 for the objects above set forth. Applicants are received 
from all the States in the Union. Its sphere of usefulness is const»ntly incr-asing, the children now numbering 
over 120; and daily are the requests for the shelter and care of equally deserving ones denied, solely for want of 
room te accommodate them. The old and unsuiiable building (on Fifty-eighth street, New York), now occupied 
must be removed for the erection of such a Home as necessity demands; and this call is made upon the public 
with a firm velief that the patriotism and generosity of the American people will nobly respond to the wants of 
the little ones, and that a suitable edifice will be erected, through the means of this Fair and Festival, which shall 
stand, in the canse of humanity, as a fitting rebuke to the trite assertion that ‘‘ Republics are ungrateful;” and 
which shall, in affording an asylum to our country’s children, also be an ornament among her institutions. 





New York, October 1, 1866. 
We, the Officers and Managers of the ‘‘Home and School” for the Education and Maintenance of the Desti- 
tute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, earnestly solicit the sympathy and co-operation in our FAIR AND 
GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL of all who desire with us to see the ‘Home and School” enabled to 
receive and care for all needy ones who seek its sheMer and protection. 
Mrs. General U.ysses S. Grant, President. Mrs. Davip Hoyt, Secretary. 
Mrs, CHARLES P. Daty, Acting President. Mrs. Wiiu1aAM 8S. HiILLyER, Corresponding Secretary. 
Mrs. Major-General J. C. Fremont, 1st Vice-President. Mrs. Hervey G. Law, Manager. 
Mrs. RoBERT Forster, 2d Vice-Pres.dent. Mrs. J. J. Van DALSEM, Manager, 
Mrs. JouN 8. VooruIes, Treasurer. Mrs. JoHN H. Waive, Manager. 
New Yorks, October 1, 1866. 
The andersigned, desiring to express our sympathy avid unite our efforts with the ‘‘ Home and School ”’ for 

the Education and Maintenance of the Destitute Children of our Soldiers and Sailors, located in the city of New 
York, do most cheerfully co-operate with the ladies composing the Officers and Managers of that Institution as a 
Supervisory Committe in their approaching ‘‘ FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL.” 

Major-General Van VLieT. Major-General James F. Hay. 

Major-General Francis C. BARLOW. JouN H. WHITE. 

Brigadier-General Joun COCHRANE. G. P. B. Hoyt. 

Brigadier-General W1LL1AM HALL, J. H. PULEsTON. 

Brigadier-General Rusu C, HAWKINS. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, October 6, 1866. 

Whereas, Messrs. Thomas & Co., as Managing Directors of a Charitable Enterprise, have made due applica- 
tion to T. M. Egan, Collector of Internal Revenue for the Niath Collection District of the State of New York, for 
permission to hold a “FAIR AND GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL,” and presented to him satisfactory 
evidence that the proceeds of such enterprise will be devoted to charitable uses, permission is hereby granted to 
the said Messrs. Thomas & Co. to hold such FAIR AND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL exempt from all charge, 
whether trom special tax or other duty in respect of such FAIR AND FESTIVAL. 

(Copy.) THOMAS HARLAND, Acting Commissioner, 


The following Card will be appreciated by the public, as it receives the thanks of the Institution: 
** To the Managing Dir ctors of the Festival : 

**Sympathizing with your object, I take pleasure in tendering you, gratuitously, my professional services on 
the occasion of your Festival. THEODORE THOMAS.”’ 








The FAIR will OPEN on the 10th of December, and continue two weeks, at the PUBLIC HALL, corner of 


, Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York. To be concluded by the 


GRAND PRESENTATION FESTIVAL, 


TO BE HELD AT 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decembe: 42, 


Under the musical direction of THEODORE THOMAS E-q., or which occes.on a Committee will be chosen by 
the audience to award 


$100,000 IN P?F.ESENTS 


In such lawful manner as they may determine. For the Festiva’ there will be issued 


200,000 Tickets at $1 each, and 200,000 Presents, being one to each Ticket-holder. 
LIST OF PRESENTS TO BE AWARDED: 








1 Present in United States Greenbacks..... 2.20.00 ceeeeeeeeces 900000 600600 000s 0000s cece ccceeeooeseees $10,000 
1 Splendid Country Residence in Westchester County, near New York c'ty 
Se Be OG BG, BUTS Th, GURNEE, Bh. Bocc0e 0606608 060600000000 606060600s 600000006668600066 
1 Bietien GE TOs Sicilia GS GHOVO. 0 000 ecccccccccscccccccssccecocnsecoccccescocescesceses coseecee 
5 SD GG ESO OS BURGE, The Bo ccdc cc ccccccccccccccccccccevccccccccocccccecececoccs 
1 Carriage, Horses, and Harness (Complete). ... 2.2.0... cceeeceseeceeeeeseceeenceseeenes 
1 Grand Piano (Steimway’s).... 2-0... ce eeee cece ee eeeeeeeneeeenes PIVPTITITITITTTTrirrirrrri rr irre 
3 Lots in Hariem, city of New York, $1,500 cacdd.......cccccccccccscccceccccevccesccccesccccescccceses 
3 Bet Of DigmnemGs (ing, Mar Rings ana Pit) o.oc0occccccccccccccccvcccccsccccccsccccccesscccecccscoces 
1 Paké-eip Policy Of TAGs IMGUrANd FOF. 6 o.oo ccc ccc ccccccccccccccccccscccccceccccccccscccececcesessoces 
1 Ellis’s Patent Hot-Water Apparatus for Heating Dwellings. .........cceeccesseccccccccccccccsceeece 
1 Oil Painting of General U. 8. Grant............ aebbO600 0 6566006460505060004060000006666006000800686 250 
3,000 
1,875 
oe 150 
20 Silver-plated Tea Sets, @ $75...........005 ooeebs ons $66 BERCORChOD OOAENEOESEER SHOR RSE0 0089000066000 1,500 
100 Celebrated ‘‘ Empire ” Sewing Machines, now on exhibition at their Warerooms, 616 Broadway...... 7,500 
100 Copies (2 vols. each), being a complete Lilustrated History of the War, by Mrs. Ann 5. Siephens...... 7,000 
Se , SOME GEE COND SOI, GD 10UN, 0 0 0.050000 06400606050000000006000060000. 040606b0b0-0008 1,500 
600 Table and Tea-Spoons and Napkin Rings, @ $5........cccccccccccccs secsccccccscceses soccccccccece 2,500 
ee es ee te es Be OO, 0D lo ooo 60.0 0 680000. 6049680066 0000 00600060 00000800080008600060006 3,000 
The balance to consist of the tollowing articles, viz.: Musical Instruments, Parlor and Office Farniture, 
Writing-Cases, Ladies’ Work-Boxes, Music Boxes, Kid ‘iloves, Photographic A:bums, Ureast Pins and 
Finger Rings, Gents’ Fob Chain+, Ladies’ Gold Watch Chains, Opera-Glasses, Black Wa‘nut Pictur» Frames, 
Gentlemen’s Fashionable Silk Huts, Ladies’ Newest S.yle Dress Hats, Americai: Emblem Car.is for Parlor 
Amusement, Engravings and Card Photographs of Distinguished Personages, Ladies’ and Gents’ Riding- 
Whips, Buffalo Robes, Ladies’ Mink furs, Gents’ Fur Collars and Gloves, &:., &c., amounting to......... 24,225 
Making in the aggregate 200,000 Presents, Valued at............cecceeseccccecceces cccces $100,000 


THEODORE THOMAS, Bsq-, 
The talented Musical] Director, promises a most delightful treat in the Orchestral and Vocal Exercises for the occa- 
sion, no less than forty periormers being already engaged, and nothing will be spared to make this the finest 
Musical Festival ever giveu in the United States. 


HOW TO OBTAIN TICKETS. 

The Tickets will be supplied to all Booksellers, Drugg sts, Music Dealers, Hotel Keepers, &c., where they can 
be obtained at One Dollar each, or in quantities at the Club Rates. Subscription Lists are now ready for Soidiers 
and others (male and female) who sympathize with our object, to obtain orders for the Tickets. Circulars, giving 
full directions and terms to A.ents will be mailed on receipt cf stamp for postage. 

Orders may be sent direct to us, inclosing the money, from $1 to $25, in a regisicred letter at cur risk, with 
stamp tor return postage. Larger amounts should be sent in Drafts or by Express, at the iollowing 


CLUB RATES: 


6 Tickets to ome address... ... 6... cccccceceeceees $4 50 40 Tickets to ome address. .............ccecee-s 35 00 
10 Tickets to ome address... . 2.65... ccecccccecees 900) 50 Tickets to one address, ..............cccceeee 43 50 
20 Tickets to ome address. .........ccececcccccees 17 50 | 100 Tickets to ome address. ..... 2... cece eecees 85 00 
30 Tickets to ome address. ............ccceceeeees 26 25 | 


Address al] orders and communications to 
THOMAS & CO., Managing Directors; 


) 


or to 616 Broadway, New York, 
N. H, DAVIS, General Avent for the Rome and School, 


SPECIAL NOTICES: 
We take pleasure in acknowledging, on behalf of the Home and School, the liberal donation of $500 made by 
the Empire Sewing Machine Company, of No. 616 Broadway, New York. 
Editors are invited to notice this Charitable Fair and Fesiival, aud to lend such aid as their sympathy and 


benevolence suggests. ‘ 
THOMAS & CO., Maraging Directors. 








[Nov. 10, 1868, 











The Largest, Handsomest, and Best 
MAGAZINE for Boys and Girls is 


Our Young Folks 





Filled every month with capital Stories, Poems, and all 
sorts of and useful reading. Every number has 
numerous Iinstrations, excellent Rebuses and Puzzles, 
and ‘s e what Boys and Girls want. TERmMs: 
$2.00a oe teas discount toClubs. Specimen Copies, 
20 cents. 





Every Saturday| 








Contains the ablest and most interesting articles from 
Once a Week; London Society; Pall Mall Gazette; Mac- 
millan’s, Fraser’s, St. James’s, New Monthly, Cornhill, 
Gentleman's, Sixpenny, Victoria, and Geological Maga- 
zines; London Review; Saturday Review; The Argosy; 
Fortnightly Review; Chambers’s Journal; Spectator; 
Atheneum; Leisure Hour; All the Year Round; and 
all the other popular English Periodicals. Terms: Ten 
Centsa Number. $5.00 a year. ; 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers, Boston. 
Soothing and'Healing—We might with truth 
add, certainly curing in every case. No remedy known 
equals COE’S COUGH BALSAM, for Coughs, Colds, 
Croup. and Consumption. It is an old and tried friend, 
and always proves true. ° 








At Reduced Rates. Portaxk 
& Son, Meerschaum Manufacturers, 
692 Broadway, near Fourth St., N. Y. 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $5 upward. 





7 - EAGLE 
GAS 
HEATING 


STOVES, 
POSITIVELY 


GUARANTEED 
TO BE 
FREE FROM 


SMOKE 


OR 
SMELL. 
WILL HEAT 


Offices, 
Parlor, 








Bath Rooms. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


Bagle Gas Stove Manufacturing 
Company, 
636G BROADWAY, 
tH) NEW YORK. 


Wanted Agents. $150 Per Month.— 
Everywhere, ie and Female, to sell the GENUINE 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
The greatest invention of the age. Price only $18. 
Every Machine warranted three years. Addross for 
particulars, SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 578-810 





Whiskers.— We warrant a hea 
Beard in five weeks to those who uge Russell's 
Italian Compound. Price, by mail, 50 cents. RUSSELL 
& CO., Watertown, N. Y. 573-850 


‘GET THE BEST. 
WARDS 





PAPER COLLARS 





For ladies and gentlemen, the largest assortment in 
the New World. 
TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE, 
And at wholesale and retail at the manufactory, No. 387 
Broadway, New York. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAAFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. 


NOW READY, 
In one elegant volume, cloth, green and gold, 864 pp., 
1,200 fine illustrations, 


FRANK LESLIE’S 





Embracing a collection of Tales, Adventures, Travels, 
Biography, Natural History, Strange Manners and Cus- 
toms, and a variety of unequaled, interesting and en- 
tertaining matter, making it 4 perfect library in itself. 
Two volumes in one; price, $7.00, free, by mail. 
Sent, by express, when requested, at charge of pur- 
chaser, $7. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 






































PEACE AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Frencn Worxkman— Prenez garde ! 


Take care, my friend, it is very fragile.” 





AROMATIC 


SWIETENIA 


FOR THE TEETH. 





Gives a brilliancy and Iustre to the Teeth and Gums, a | 


delightful taste to the mouth, and a fragrant perfume to 
the breath. Warranted not to injure the enamel. For 
sale everywhere, ty) 





SURE PILE CURE. 

DR. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the Radical Cure of Piles, Prolapsus, 
etc., without an operation or medicine, 
\ relieves the worst case in five minutes, and 
\)> has never failed to effect a permanent cure. 
f-jSend for circular. Sold by Druggists gener- 
jally. Discount to dealers. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of $4. 
J. B, ROMAINE, Manager, 575 Broadway, New York. 

° 











To Consumptives. 

HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LuNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, ConsumPrTrIow, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitis, $c, The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and 
spread information which he conceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address’ - 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, “ 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N. Y. 


THE LANGHAM HOTEL 


Portland Place, W., 
LONDON. 


This Establishment, the largest and handsomest in 
England, is situate in the very midst of the most 
fashionable quarter of the West End, in close proximity 
to the various parks, places ot amusement, and most 
celebrated business streets. It cost over Two Millions 
of Dollars, and is conducted on the French and English 
systems, with a 


TABLE D°HOTEH, 
at a fixed price, and a stated hour, 
Its present Manager is 
COLONEL JAMES M. SANDERSON, 


Formerly of the Brevoort House and New York Hotel, 
and latterly of the Comnmiszariat Department, United 
States Army tfo 


WHEELER & WILSONS’ 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





625 Broadway, New York. © 





- 
Ladies & Gentlemen 
OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, « 


| Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. \. 


First. Place the foot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same with a pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, as shown in figure A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 
2d. —The Low Instep. 
3d. —The High Iustep. 
4th.—The Heel. 
5th.—The Ancle. 
6th.—The Calf. 


Kia \ 





This House is the largest in the City, and 
was established in 1848, 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 


Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Parlor Theat- 
ricals; the Parlor cian; How to Make all kinds of 
Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, Salts, Curlin 

Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the Whiskers an 

Mustache grow; Fortune Teller. Price 25 cents, 


Short-Hand Without a Master, by which 
the nature of taking down Sermons, , Speeches, 
Trials, etc., may be attained in a few hours. Fifty- 
second edition, WITH SUPPLEMENT. Price 25 cents. 


Joe Miller, Jr.—A Book crammed full of Jokes, 
Comical Stories, Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable 
Conundrums, Humoreus Poetry. Price 10 cents, 


Ventriloquism Made Basy, and the second 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heiter and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents, 


Either of the above will be sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of the price, by 
° O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Make Your Own Soap with 
Saponifier. 


Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. ly six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Peansylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one er two gallons. For sale at every grocery 
store. 577-82e0wo 





BINOCHROMATICS. 


Agents Wanted. $5 per day clear profit in selling, 
manufacturing, or teaching; Business easy and light— 
any one can doit. Instructions sent free on receipt of 
three cent stamp. Address A. THOMAS & CO., 264 
Washington street, Brooklyn, New York. 580-30 


NOW READY.—NO. 9 OF THE JOLLY 
JOKER, full of capital Comic Cuts and 
first-class reading matter — cortaining 
Startling Adventures, illustrated ; Facetious 
Anecdotes, &c., &c. The big cut is one 
of the best political hits ot the day, and 
represents Andy and Billy with their 
Merry Andrew Puppet Show. Walk up, 
ladies and gentlemen; only 10 cents. For 
sale everywhere. 








Vineland Lands. 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlement, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadeiphia by railroad. Rich 


soil, which produces large crops, which can now be seen 


growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 


$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business openings for manufactories and others. Churches, schools 
and good society. It is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 
sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which the place is laid out is unsurpassed. Letters answered. Papers 
giving full information will be sent free. Address CHAS, K, LANDIS, Proprietor, Vineland Post Office, Landis 


Township, New Jersey. 
From Report of Soon Rontnson, Agricultural Editor 
“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in aa 


of the Tribune 
almo level position and suitable condition for pleasant 


farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies. 





| The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists, 
The Howe Sewing Machines—Lock Stitch—For 

Families and Manufacturer:--They are world-renowned, 

The Howe Machine Co. 699 Broadway, N. Y. 572-6230 








MOTH AND FRECKLES. 
Ladies afflicted with Discolorations on the Face, 
called moth patches, or freckles, should use PERRY’s 
| Celebrated MOTH and FRECKLE LOTION. it ig 
| infallible. Prepured by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermato. 
| logist, 49 Bond Strect, N. Y. Sold by all Druggists, and 
by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, N. Y. Price $2, 


NEW YORK PIANOFORTE C0. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQU ARE 
AGRAFFE 


PIANOFORTES. 


394 HUDSON ST., BET. HOUSTON AND CLARKSON 
572-970 STS., NEW YORK. 








MUSICAL BOXzS 


Playing from one to thirty-six differ 
ent tunes, and costing from $6 50 
to $600. The most complete stock 
ever offered for sale in New York, 
y Fine ornaments for the parlor, and 
1 ” pleasant companions for the invalid, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Importers, 21 Maiden Lane, 
(up-stairs), New York. Musical-Boxes repaired. v7) 





‘The tna Sewing Machine | 


possesses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
surpassed by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
o Manufacturers, 84 Bowery, N. Y. 


Prepared Oil of Palm and Mace for 
Preserving, Restoring and Beautitying the Hair. Ladies 
will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for 
the Toilet. 


The MARVEL OF PERU, a New and 
Beautiful Perfume. ‘he delicacy of this delightful ex- 
tract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequaled. 
The above articles for sale by all Druggists and Per- 
fumers. Price $1 per Bottle each. Sent by express to 
any address, by the Proprietors, 

T. W. WRIGHT & CO., 
576-90 100 Liberty Street, New York, 


Madame Jumel’s Mammarial Balm 
AND PATENT BREAST ELEVATOK, to develop tho 
natural beauty of the form on physiological principles. 
Depot, 363 Canal Street, New York. Send stamp for 
Circular. MADAME JUMEL’S Wrinkle Obliterator. 
Sold by Druggisis, 


IMPROVED 


SEWING 


$9 MACHINE ! $9 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; improvemert patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment; is NOISELESS in operation, 
sews with DovuBLE OR SINGLE THREAD of ALL KINDS, 
with extraordinary rapidity, making 16 stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the strongest 
machine made. Warranted not to get out of order 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starz Fars, and received the 
Fuuut Approval of At the principal Journals, and of 
those who have UsED THEM. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 

“This beautiful Machine stitches at the rate of several 
yards per minute.” —Frank Leslie’s 

“It sews very rapidly, and is so easily understood 
that a child can use it.”—N. Y. Independent. 

“With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, makes the stitch exactly like hand sewing.’ 
N.Y. Tribune. 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed, Agents wanted everywhere. Address all orders 
to 


FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

A VALUABLE Mepictne.—Dr. Poland’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
attempt to combine and apply the medicinal virtues of 
the White Pine Bark. It has been thoroughly tested by 
people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor has 
testimonials to its value from persons well-known to 
our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those cases 
of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale by all 
our druggists.-—Jndependent. 


The Great New England Remedy! 


Dr. J. W. POLAND’S 


White Pine Compound 


Is now offered to the afflicted throughout the cuuntry, 
after having been proved by the test of 11 years, in the 
New England States, where its merits have become az 
well-known as the tree from which, in part, it derives 
its virtues. The 


WHITE PINE COMPOUND CURES 


Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and re Se 
enerally. It is a Remarkable Remedy for 
idney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voidieg Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and 
Bladder, Gravel, and other Complaints. For 
Piles and Scurvy it will be found very valu- 
able. 





Cive it a trial if you wonld learn the value of a good 
and tried medicine. It is pleasant, safe and sure. 

Sold by Druggista ard Dealers in Medicines gener- 
ally. 










